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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
ASSOCIATION 


We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the 
separation of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ; namely, that the 
church and the state have been placed side by side, each to work in its 
respective sphere. (Matt. 22:21; John 18:36.) 


We believe that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and 
that they comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is comprehended in the 
principle of love to God and love to our fellowman, and thus this religion 
needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in 
the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things, and that 
in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of all. 


We believe it is the right and should be the privilege of every 
individual to worship or not to worship, or to change or not to change his 
religion, according to the dictates of his own conscience, but that in the 
exercise of this right he should respect the equal rights of others. 


We believe that all legislation which unites church and state is 
subversive of human rights, potentially persecuting in character, and opposed 
to the best interests of the church and of the state; and therefore, that it 
is not within the province of human government to enact such legislation. 


We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable 
means to prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church 
and state, and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may 
enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty.. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of free- 
dom of conscience, and the right to profess, to practice, and to promulgate 
his religious beliefs; holding that these are the essence of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, 
which says, ‘“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


6840 Eastern Avenue, Takoma Park, Washington 12, 


D.C. 
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Sculptured figures in relief on one end of the marble Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier in Arlington National Cemetery. 
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Our Cover Picture 


Across the Potomac River from Washington, 
among stately trees and rolling greens, lies 
the Arlington National Cemetery. Perhaps 
the most visited and famous of all the ob- 
jects of interest is the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. This noted tomb is situ- 
ated on the east front of the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater. On this simple 
monument of white marble has been placed 
the inscription, “Here rests in honored glory 
an American soldier known but to God.” 
The casket containing the remains of the 
Unknown Soldier was placed in the then- 
unfinished tomb with solemn ceremonies on 
Armistice Day, November 11, 1921. Presi- 
dent Harding and other high officials took 
part in this historical occasion. 

Our cover shows a special ceremony at the tomb during World War II. 
At this time of year the formal gardens and colorful flowers add beauty 
to the scene. 

This cemetery was established in 1864, on land that originally belonged 
toe George Washington Parke Custis, adopted son of George Washington, 
and which, before the Civil War, became the home of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
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The rotunda of the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. This imposing and 
stately marble building was presented to the American people some years ago by the 
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late Honorable Andrew W. Mellon. In this edifice are housed several distinguished 
collections, numbering more than twenty thousand works of art. This gallery is lo- 


cated on the famous Mall, 


Lest We Forget 


A Peculiarly American Tradition 


between the Capitol and the Washington Monument, 


By CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 


[| Dr. Moehlman is not a stranger to our readers. 
Te has contributed for us in the past, and as many 
well know, he was for years a professor at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. He is the author of a 
number of volumes, the latest of which is The Wall 
of Separation Between Church and State. This article 
is reproduced by permission of The Churelman, 
having appeared in the issues of January 15 and 
February 1, 1952, of that journal.—Eprror. | 
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Tux UNIQUE ContrRIBUTION of the United 
States to the science of government, it has often been 
observed, is the religious clause of the First Amend- 
ment. Its free enterprise economic system, its public 
education, and its marriage laws, the United States 
shares with the peoples participating in the success- 
ful revolution against the medieval way of life in the 
sixteenth century. But the decision of the founding 
fathers to separate the individual conscience from 











Every turn of the wheel of progress reveals new aspects of 
American life. Advancement has been rapid as we have built 
upon the principles of justice, equality of enterprise, and the 
several freedoms that distinguish our native land. 
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control by a government-supported religious estab- 
lishment—that is genuinely American! Only the last 
two presidents have dared to interfere with this tradi- 
tion peculiarly American. There is no parallel be- 
tween the situation of 1848 to 1867 and what is now 
proposed. No one in the government of the United 
States in the mid-nineteenth century was contem- 
plating intimate relations with the Holy See. More- 
over, that entire experience proved utterly futile to 
the pope and to the United States. Its consequences 
were tragic both abroad and at home, although the 
experiment was so conducted by both sides that the 
underlying constitutional question could be avoided, 
which is not the case today. 

It is very fortunate that at this crisis in American 
diplomacy there is available to the historian a com- 
plete documentation of ihe previous experiment be- 
tween the United States of America and its Chargé 
d’ Affaires or Ministers Resident near the then exist- 
ing government of the papal states in Italy. This 
source volume was prepared by Francis Stock and is 
entitled, United States Ministers to the Papal States, 
1848-1868, and was published by the Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, Washington, D.C., in 1933. It will 
frequently be referred to in what follows. . . 
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In 1797, the United States established a consulate 
in the papal states because of their ecpnomic signifi- 
cance. 

The American objective then was to extend 
American commerce without at all becoming involved 
in the problems and maneuvers of the Holy See. But 
it was soon demonstrated that the separation of the 
temporal and spiritual powers of the papacy was a 
Herculean labor not performable by any government. 
Moreover, there never was the slightest intention on 
the part of the American government then to enter 
into a reciprocal agreement with the papacy for the 
presence of a papal representative in Washington and 
when the former felt the United States Government 
out, even the Roman Catholic postmaster general ad- 
vised against the scheme. The present suggestion is 
unique. Back there the distinguished gentlemen who 
represented the United States “near the government 
of the papal states” were in no instance ambassadors 
and consequently the pope had no legate or nuncio 
in Washington. The relationship was commercial 
and for economic purposes only. That point is made 
scores of times in the correspondence between the 
State Department and its Chargé d’Affaires or 
Ministers Resident. 

What the American intellectuals and businessmen 
of mid-nineteenth century failed to grasp was 
that a business alliance with the temporal power of 
the pope would be so conditioned by the other Siamese 
twin, the spiritual power, that the result could be only 
frustration and futility, and the two decade adventure 
proved this conclusively. Think, for example, of 
American Ministers Resident “near the papal states” 
becoming involved in the proclamation of the immacu- 
late conception of Mary, in the pathetic Syllabus of 
Errors of 1864 condemning several American ideas 
such as the separation of church and state, hearing 
of the interview in which the pope did not know the 
name of the President of the United States, Abraham 
Lincoln! Finally in 1867, Congress cancelled the 
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A view of the rotunda of the 
Vatican with its inscriptions 
and works of art. 





mission to the papal states by an 82 per cent vote. 
II 


The instructions from the State Department to 
each of the six American representatives at the gov- 
ernment of the papal states included these seven 
points: 

1. There can be no connection whatever with the 


pope as head of the Catholic church. (p. 2.) 


2. The government of the United States “possesses 
no power whatever over the question of religion.” 
(p. 2.) 

3. “Your efforts, therefore, will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the cultivation of the most friendly civil 
relations with the papal government, and the exten- 
sion of the commerce between the two countries.” 
(p. 3.) . 

4. “You will earefully avoid even the appearance 
of interfering in ecclesiastical questions, whether 
these relate to the United States or any other portion 
of the world.” (p. 3.) 

5. Inform the pope in regard to these instructions 
so that there may be “no mistake or misunderstanding 
on this subject.” (p. 3.) 

6. The new interest in the United States in the 
papal states is due to the promise of the pope to insti- 
tute reforms in his civil domains by granting’ the 
people a constitution, greater freedom of the press, 
creating a national guard, releasing political prison- 
ers, and introducing internal improvements. (p. 3.) 

7. “Our direct relations with the papal states can 
only be of a commercial character.” (p. 4.) 

Often in the hundreds of pages of instructions, the 
secretaries of state impressively repeat these points. 
The United States is prohibited by its Constitution 
from having any ecclesiastical relationships with 
Rome. Herein the United States differs .from any 
other nation in the world. When Minister John P. 
Stockton in 1858 presses for a change in status, 
advancing the now moth-eaten argument of a listening 
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post, he discovers that there cannot be any and is in 
misery. For his religious convictions, in the American 
way of life, man is responsible to himself and not 
to any government. Thus Lewis Cass, Jr., writes: 
“T am‘well aware that the spiritual office of the 
pontiff . . . concerns in no manner whatever a diplo- 
matic mission to Rome. Our relations to him were 
as to a temporal prince, and in conformity to a well- 
established principle of our government, are, it may 
be, terminated forever.” (pp. 22, 18, 49.) As early 
as 1859,- Mr. Garnett of Virginia moved to end the 
mission to Rome by striking out any appropriation 
further to continue it from the budget. (p. 136.) 


Ill 


The futility of the experiment to increase the 
American economic intake by a business agreement 
with the government of the papal states was admitted 
by our Ministers Resident, by Congress, by Lincoln’s 
Secretary of State, and by so many leading American 
scholars that the action of President Truman must 
be interpreted as much more than an appointment of 
an American ambassador to a geographical area of 
only 108 acres. It involves the United States in all 
the problems of the holy see. What an entangling 


* alliance! 


The commercial consequences of the earlier adven- 
ture amounted to just about next to nothing, and so 
sympathetic a minister as Stockton wrote “that the 
terrors of the papal thunderbolt had lost their influ- 
ence, even in the Catholic 
World.” (p. 140.) 

“As early as 1859, Con- 
gress was becoming con- 
vineed of the futility of 
what had been done in 
1848, but now, the rapidly 
increasing American Ro- 
man Catholie Church was 
becoming a political con- 
sideration. (p. 136.) 
Hence, when a member of 
the House from Virginia 
in that year moved to 
strike the appropriation 
for Rome from the budget, 
his motion carried, but the 
item was restored by the 
Senate. (p. 136, note 17.) 

In 1867, Mr. Chanler of 
New York judged that this 
mission held only “orna- 
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The Vatican is noted for its 
many imposing pieces of 
sculpture. Here is présented 
a view of a gallery especially 
devoted to statues. 
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_mental” value and that a consular system at Rome 


was much more in harmony with our form of govern- 
ment. (p. 420, note.) That the United States had 
had since 1797. 

How did Abraham Lincoln and his Secretary of 
State, William H. Seward, regard the Mission to 
Rome in 1862? Seward put it this way: “This gov- 
ernment has not now, it seldom has had, any special 
transaction, either commercial or political, to engage 
the attention of a Minister at Rome.” (p. 258.) 

This acknowledgment of barren harvest is followed 
by a reference to our American tradition: “The first 
colonists in this country were chiefly Protestants, who 
not merely recognized no ecclesiastical authority of 
the pope, but were very jealous lest he might exert 
some ecclesiastical influence here which would be 
followed by an assumption of political power un- 
favorable to freedom and _ self-government on this 
continent... .” (p. 259.) 

Seward is sure that Catholic immigrants to 
America are “loyal to the republic.” (p. 259.) 

Thereupon he points out that the Catholie problem 
is European not American—“his temporal power is 
without any religious sanction, is unnecessary, and 
pernicious,” according to Europe. (p. 259.) 

The duties of the American Minister are clearly 
“to forbear altogether from taking any part in the 
controversy.” He is a political representative only— 
spiritual and ecclesiastical matters are beyond his 
province. In any domestic problem of the papal state, 
he represents a foreign nation. “Avoid all entangling 
connection with the politics’ of Europe. Put in a 
good word for the cause of the American union with 
an individual travelling to Rome. (p. 260.) ... 

Our last Minister Resident at Rome devotes his 
final communications to the State Department to 
matters like sets of papal postage stamps and requests 
for expenses to come home, and recording a remark 
of Admiral Farragut which should be of considerable 
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The castle of Sant’ Angelo and Angel Bridge crossing the Tiber. 
This castle was built by Hadrian as a tomb for himself and the 
succeeding Caesars of his family. It was used as a fortress 
during the Gothic siege in the sixth century. Alexander VI and 
led to the castle and also built a covered passage- 


later popes add 

way leading from the Vatican, thus providing a place of safety 

for the popes in times of danger. 
significance to Mr. Truman today: “. . . a govern- 
ment like this, a theocracy, could not, without stulti- 
fying itself, grant religious privileges to all the sects 
in the world.” (p. 487.) ... 4 

The most conspicuous mistake made in 1848 was 
due to the fact that many Americans then as today 
did not know that the pope is “two-in-one”: a tem- 
poral ruler and the infallible head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that these two functions are seldom 
separable, that the actual control of the Catholic 
Chureh is in the College of Cardinals, and that the 
pope himself may be living in “wonderful ignorance 
of ordinary names and things.” .. . 

But the Italian people clearly discriminated be- 
tween the two functions during their revolution, for 
they strongly desired to escape from the temporal 
domination of the pope as head of a bureaucracy 
called: the College of Cardinals. No pope, they felt, 
“however liberal and well-disposed could, surrounded 
by a cardinalate, free himself or them.” (p. 26, 
1849.) ... 

The American Ministers discovered that “Rome 
was not only the capital of a small state, but of 
the Catholic world . . . without its spiritual pre- 
‘eminence, it were but the corpse or skeleton of de- 
parted greatness and glory... .” (p. 14.) Or consider 
this: “In the public affairs of this Government which 
... partakes equally of, a civil and ecclesiastical char- 
acter. ...” (p. 100.) 

When the papal secretary of state, Cardinal An- 
tonelli, was approached by the United States Minister 
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concerning his view of neutral rights, he shrugged off 


an answer because “of the peculiar character of the 
Pontifical Government.” (p. 103.) How convenient! 
this game of passing the buck from temporal authority 
to spiritual authority and back again. .. . 

The United States was thinking in terms of a 
business set-up with the government of the papal 
states, but the Vatican within five years was seeking 
to convert a trade agreement into one entitling it to 
send a legate or nuncio to Washington. Its consent to 
a business relationship was conditioned as far as it 
was concerned with the recognition of the holy see by 
the United States. This would have meant the destruc- 
tion of the American way of life. In 1853, Monsignor 
Bedini, archbishop of Thebes and apostolic nuncio at 
the Court of the Brasils, was instructed to “visit the 
government at Washington. . .. He broached to 
some officials at Washington the question of an ap- 
pointment of a papal nuncio to the United States but 
Postmaster General Campbell, a Catholic, did not 
encourage such an arrangement.” (p. 97, note 98.) 

. A decade later Antonelli regretfully admitted 
that there would be no representative of the papal 
court received in Washington. (p. 315, X XVI.) It 
was almost four decades later before the suggestion 
was again and only timidly advanced. And now almost 
a century later, President Truman has so unwisely 
renewed the attempt twice defeated, to station a papal 
legate at Washington. 

To summarize all the United States-Vatican en- 
tanglements which issued from the trade agreement 
of 1848 would require a volume. Permit me to be brief 
and selective. Our first Charge d’Affaires had just 
reached Rome, when the matter of three Roman Cath- 
olics arrested in China for a treaty violation was 
brought to his attention. (p. 8.) In the same year he 
witnessed the rising passions of the Italian people 
against the Jesuits blamed for the pope’s failure to 
grant the promised constitution. (p. 11.) Minister 
Cass, Jr., writes: “As nearly as I can ascertain, about 
one-third of the citizens are united in the determina- 
tion that the temporal and spiritual power shall no 
longer co-exist in his person.” (p. 23.) ... It was 
1850 before Protestant worship in Rome was per- 
mitted to Protestant citizens of the United States 
(p. 64), and then only as a concession and not 
as a right. Later when the mission to the papal 
states was closed, Admiral Farragut remarked that 
“he had been told that the mission had been closed 
on account of the indignity shown Americans by 
driving them out of town to worship.” (p. 436f.) 
Protestant worship, Antonelli held, could be cele- 
brated only under the roof of a minister duly accred- 





In the painting on the opposite page, the artist has dramatically 

pictured a meeting between Victor Emmanuel II, who became the 

first ruler of modern Italy, and Garibaldi, a revolutionary general 

who had placed himself at the — of Emmanuel in his 
campaign. 
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ited to the papal court, otherwise Protestants must 
go beyond the gates of the city of Rome. (p. 430.) 
Freedom of religion ? 

When in 1866, Pius IX was contemplating flight 
from Rpme, however, he apparently could think of 
no securer haven of refuge in the entire world than 
free United States. Indeed; Minister King arranged 
for the dispatch of an American man-of-war to Civita 
Vecchia to protect him. (pp. XXXII, 394, 422.) 

Thus, arrangements with the papal states which 
began as a commercial mission were referred to by 
the last American Minister Resident as a mission 
to the Holy See and the action of Congress cancelling 
that mission as a withdrawal of “our recognition of 
the Holy Father’s temporal authority,” three years 
before Victor Immanuel’s army disposed of the prob- 
lem until the concordat with Mussolini in 1929 re- 
vived it as a nightmare for the modern world. And 
now the President of the United States wishes to 
bequeath it to the United States which has escaped 
this headache thus far! 

Add to all this the domestic consequences, all the 
complications, the feuding, the bitterness, the accusa- 
tions of dual citizenship, the collisions with the 
statutes of the United States regarding foreigners, 
and the prospect is not inviting. 

Consider only these two references to the United 
States Statutes at Large, 1929 to 1941, Vol. 54, Part 
I, p. 1157, see. 335 (b): 

“T hereby declare, on oath, that I absolutely and 
entirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and 
fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or 
sovereign. .. .” 
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And on page 1168, Chapter IV—“Loss of Nation- 
ality,” Section 401:B: 

“Taking an oath or making an affirmation or other 
formal declaration of allegiance to a foreign state.” 
D. “Accepting, or performing the duties of any office, 
post, or employment under the government of a 
foreign state or political subdivision thereof for which 
only nationals of such a state are eligible!” ... 

Now, what is the pope’s conception of his inde- 
pendent juridical authority? It comes to this: No 
state or temporal sovereign may promulgate laws for 
the Catholie church. Canon law consists of divine 
and ecclesiastical norms, regulating the natural and 
supernatural life of all validly baptized persons. The 
authority of the visible church is God, his son, and the 
only true church which is endowed with a funda- 
mental irrevocable and permanent hierarchy. The 
apostles with Peter as vicarius Christi at their head 
had a divinely bestowed power to lead and govern the 
church. 

Today the pope is the infallible head of the suc- 
cessors of the apostles. Whoever after baptism obedi- 
ently accepts the jurisdiction of the hierarchy is 
subject to the regulations of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Its jurisdiction is both personal and terri- 
torial. All validly baptized persons are subject to the 
code of canon law, and the state cannot modify this 
divine plan. The church may oppose or tolerate any 
state interfering with its divine rights. It lacks 
none of the prerogatives of civil government. The 
laws of the church as a “perfect society,” therefore, 
“exist independently of but alongside those of the 
state.” 


C. Ademollo, Artist 
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By THOMAS SUGRUE 


Sorely distressed by recent cleavages between Prot- 
estants and Catholics resulting from such issues as the 
Vatican appointment, a prominent author sincerely 
asks: “How can I, as a good Catholic, be at the same 
time a good American?” 


As A MEMBER OF THE Roman CaTHOLIC 
Cuvrcn, into which I was baptized at the age of 
one month, and as a citizen of the United States, 
which I became at the hour of my New England birth, 
I have been since my earliest moment of: communo- 
consciousness dropped painfully and with little grace 
across the horns of a dilemma. It is simply this: Does 
my Catholicism interfere with my Americanism, as 
some non-Catholics are inclined to think, or, as 
Rome might put it, does my Americanism interfere 
with my Catholicism ¢ 

The dilemma does not pinion me alone; it holds 
every American Catholic aloft on its points, and has 
done so for a long time. Normally it is politely ig- 
nored, but now and then it draws attention to itself 





A. Devaney 


by an incident which commands that it be noticed, 
that it be observed, and that it be studied. The most 
recent of these incidents is the nomination by Presi- 
dent Truman of General Mark W. Clark as Ambas- 
sador to the Holy See at the Vatican State in Rome. 
Ie has brought my dilemma, and that of every 
American Catholic, to the attention of everyone in 
the country. 

I think, therefore, it is time that I, that American 
Catholics in general, and that all pempunatble Ameri- 
cans of whatever sect or denomination address this 
dilemma with honesty, with sincerity, and with all 
the evidence and intelligence which can be mustered, 
in an effort to discover whether the horns may not 
be lowered and their prisoners released. 

Does a totalitarian religious system interfere with 
a democratic political system? That is the question. 
That it may be approached properly and with hope 
of a true answer, it is necessary to dig a little into 
the question of man himself, into his religious nature, 
and into the structure of the democracy he has evolved 
for himself here in the U. 8. A. 

There are two discoveries which every man early in 
life makes about himself: who he is in relation to other 
people, and who he is in relation to God. Together 
these two realizations, once they are in his mind, in- 
spire, stimulate and select a major part of the man’s 
thoughts, actions and efforts. 

It is the function of religion to interpret these 
discoveries to the man who makes them, to evaluate 
them for him and to demonstrate their interdepend- 
ency as forces in his personality. If a small boy one 
day comes upon the fact that he is a member of the 
poorest family in his block, and that his block is in 
a slum, he should have at hand the comfort of another 
identity, in another world, where he is rich rather 
than poor and where he is not only the equal of 
everyone, but his superior, being the beloved of God. 

Theoretically this is so; religion is available to all 
and preaches its message at least once a week; an 
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The American boy, along with ome agp Serge that he inhabits a 
pags ve also discovers that he is either poor or rich; that he 

is Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. This apparent dilemma calls 
for tolerance and vice ——e on the part of every 
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American boy, along with the knowledge that he 
inhabits a democracy in which through diligent effort 
poverty may be overcome, has offered to him infor- 
mation which states that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within-him, that he has but to seek and he will find 
it, and that the key to its discovery lies‘in loving 
God and in loving his fellow man, whoever that 
fellow man is and whatever his behavior and opinions. 

Actually this is not so. The American boy who dis- 
covers that he is poor and socially underprivileged 
finds out, usually about the same time, that he is also 
a Jew, a Catholic, or a Protestant; and this further 
identity, far from being a compensation for the 
burden of his economic status, is a weight added to 
it. It is not, to him, a joyous revelation, a treasure 
relieving him of all misfortune, an identity making 
him one not only with the Creator but one with all 
that is created, so that he is united with, not separated 
from, all others in the outer world. It is instead an- 
other force which separates him from these others ; 
it is a further portion of his relation to other people ; 
it is, like being born poor, something imposed upon 
him by cireumstances about which he was not con- 
sulted and over which he had no control. 

If he is poor and also Jewish, it means only that 
he is doubly poor ;,his Jewishness offers him a philos- 
ophy and a theology, but immediately it places on 
him the weight of anti-Semitism, which demands that 
he work twice as hard to get half as far in his com- 
munity, and which shuts him, in his own conscious- 
ness if not in theirs, from all Gentiles. 

If he is Irish and also Catholic, he is doubly alien; 
his Catholicism tells him he belongs to the “one true 
Chureh,” but it drops on him in the same breath a 
“(ifference” from all other people in the most snobbish 
of categories, the status of a soul before God. 

If he is American and also Protestant, he is doubly 
American, for his Protestantism, giving him as a 
heritage the freedom to seek God on the wings of his 
own inspiration—with the guidance of the theolog 
of his particular church—also endows him with a 
“difference” from Catholics and from Jews, who also 
are Americans but not in the triple sense of the term 
—native birth, Anglo-Saxon descent, Protestant 
religion. 

In all three cases, thus, the spiritual and compensa- 
tory identity of a boy—his discovery of who he is in 
relation to God—is imposed on him in the form of 
membership in a particular religious denomination, 
membership he did not request, but which comes to 
him, along with the color of his eyes and the shape of 
his nose, from one or both of his parents. It does not 








Is it not time that Americans of all denominations and all races 
address this awkward situation with honesty and with sincerity, 
in an effort to discover an intelligent release from this difficult 
dilemma? These perplexing times cal] for true Americanism. 
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Seeular Activities 


It is not the religious activities of a 
denomination or sect which cause other de- 
nominations and sects to regard it with 
suspicion; these, under our law of religious 
freedom, are respected and admired. It is 
the secular activities of a denomination or 
sect which set other denominations and sects 
to eyeing it askance. 








introduce him to God, or to the deep gregariousness 
of the spiritual life; it acquaints him with religious 
sectarianism, atid with the dismal fact that in his 
relation to God he must through all his life be sepa- 
rated from the majority of his fellow men, whom God 
has informed him are his brothers and commanded 
him to love. 

This is the basic failure of religion: by not remain- 
ing united it has separated men in their worship of 
God. In America, where by himself any man may 
become anything, no man can be spiritually close to 
another man so long as the two belong to different 
religious sects and are faithful to the tenets of these 
sects. They can transcend the limitations of the sects, 
or they can ignore them, and thus be unlimited in 
their friendship. But they cannot be sincerely sec- 
tarian and spiritually be brothers. 

As a result, religion for- Americans, instead of 
acting as a guide for the inner life and projecting an 
influence into the outer life, has become a guide for 
the outer life and projects an influence—sometimes 
not even that—to the inner life. It is because of this 
that Jews in America support an Anti-Defamation 
League and protest against presentations of Dickens’ 
“Oliver Twist” and Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Ven- 
ice.” It is because of this that American Catholics 
conduct their own schools and cultural organizations, 
and list their own taboos in the arts and in literature. 
It is because of this that Protestants are uneasy and 
apprehensive about the President’s plan to send an 
American Ambassador to the Vatican. 

It is not the religious activities of a denomination 
or sect which cause other denominations and sects to 
regard it with suspicion; these, under our law of 
religious freedom, are respected and admired. It is 
the secular activities of a denomination or sect which 
set other denominations and sects to eyeing it 
askance. 

We have in the United States, therefore, religious 
freedom but not religious tolerance. There is an 
armed truce which goes by the name of religious 
tolerance, but behind its curtain of manners and 
hypocrisy the old “differences’”—personal opinions 
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translated into secular prejudices—are as raw as 
ever and as ready for action. 

All Christian roads lead in the end to God, just 
as all rivers eventually reach the sea; pilgrims on 
these highways know that this is so, and realize that 
many roads are necessary for the many kinds of 
people, who begin their spiritual journeys from a 
multitude of points of view. It is the commanders 
of the highways who will not have it so; each wants 
preferential rating for his thoroughfare, and longs 
to reduce all other turnpikes to the status of tribu- 
tary. Such sectarian and denominational command- 
ers as are not of these opinions are most apt to be 
genuinely religious; it is secularism—irritating and 
restrictive in social life, poisonous and frustrating in 
spiritual life—which marks the defeat of religion 
and the perversion of its purpose as an aid to man in 
his search for inner and outer peace, in his desire 
to be known well by others and to feel well with God. 

The fault for this defeat lies mainly in an inability 
on the part of almost everyone to perceive that the 
two worlds of man, the inner and the outer, the psy- 
chological and the physical, the spiritual and the 
material, are continuously cooperative and interde- 
pendent, but are constructed and governed on systems 
which are diametrically opposed to, each other. 

As both the mystic and the psychologist will testify, 
the system of the inner world is totalitarian. The “I” 
of the psychological and spiritual kingdom must be 
the absolute ruler of that kingdom, a monarch with 
divine right, a god whose subjects are completely 
subservient to him, doing only his bidding and seek- 
ing neither to coerce him to their point of view nor 
to rebel against his rule and depose him. All of human 
history, on the other hand, demonstrates irrefutably 
that this system for the outer world is utterly wrong, 
bringing misery to all but a single man, allowing 
for the full development of only one personality in an 
entire nation. 

The correct system for the outer world—right if 
not perfect—is democracy. In democracy each man 
is free to fully develop his personality, which means 
that he is given freedom socially and politically, so 
that within his inner world the “I” which is himself 
ean freely develop into a king with absolute power 
and with a divine right of rule. This is the interde- 
pendency of the two worlds, the interdependency 
which religion should teach and should labor to main- 
tain. 

Yet since the beginning of history men in general 
and in particular have suffered from this natural 
mistake: everywhere and at all times the system of 
the inner world has been extended to the outer world, 
with invariably disastrous results. It would seem that 
man in the beginning knew his inner world, and was 
aware of how it must be governed, but did not know 
his outer world, and had to learn gradually how to 
live on the earth as a human being and a social animal. 
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By habit, and because he knew no better, he extended 
the ruthless totalitarianism of his inner world to the 
social problems of his outer world. That is why even 
Catholics sometimes fear the power of the pope; they 
are afraid his rule in religious matters will spill over, 
as it has in the past, into secular matters. 

Jesus did not found a state; He suggested a 
Church, one through which man might find his way 
to God. Man had lost much of his original familiarity 
with the inner world, and had put his effort into learn- 
ing how to conquer the outer world. Jesus reminded 
His followers of the reality of the inner world, and 
gave as His teaching—specifically in the Sermon on 
the Mount—a technique by which the “I” of the 
inner world might conquer that world completely. 
Then, in complete control of all that was contained in 
himself, the “I” could deliver that self to God. To 
the outer world—to Caesar—what must be -given 
was to be given. 

He spoke almost always of the inner world; it was 
to that world that He came, bringing not peace but 
a sword. In the inner world those who were not with 
Him were against Him. His kingdom, He explained 
to Pilate, was not of this world; to His disciples He 
spoke of His Father’s house, which had many man- 
sions. Then, because He troubled the outer world by 
speaking of the inner world, the outer world put Him 
to death in the manner of the inner world. 

It was natural that His Church, as its organization 
became formal, took on the totalitarian system of the 
inner life. Early Christianity was genuinely con- 
cerned with redemption; early Christians anticipated 
the return of Jesus within their lifetime, and expected 
all members of His Church to abandon activity in the 
outer world. 

When these two phenomena did not oceur, and 
when Rome fell and the Dark Ages moved in on 
furope, the Church’s totalitarian government, mod- 
elled on the system of the inner world, extended itself 
into the outer world. The popes assumed temporal 
power, became worldly in their personal lives—and 
the trouble was on. 

A man who represents himself as the “Vicar of 
Christ on earth” cannot make political deals with 
Emperors, traffic in indulgences, and sell bishoprics 
to the highest bidder without reducing the general 
opinion of his spirituality more than a few degrees. 
Nor can he rule as a king in the outer world without 
engendering suspicion as to his primacy within his 
own inner world; power, as both peasant and prince 
know, corrupts—and absolute power absolutely cor- 
rupts. The papacy became a shame and a disgrace to 
Christendom. 

Long before this, however, a “good” pope, a monk 
named Hildebrand who ruled as Gregory VIT, and 
who later was made a saint, set the fuse of the Refor- 
mation by declaring that papal power extended into 
the secular world and could be used to expel unworthy 
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rulers and release from allegiance the subjects of 
such rulers. Hildebrand ascended to the papacy in 
1073, and set out at once to free the Church of 
simony, to abolish marriage among the clergy, to stop 
secular rulers from naming bishops and abbots, and 
to make the general position of the papacy—weak- 
ened by weak and worldly popes—stronger and more 
respected. He met with heavy opposition from much 
of the clergy and most of the secular rulers; he was 
angered into overusing, and thereby diluting, his 
power of excommunication. He fought bitterly with 
the German Emperor Henry IV, excommunicated 
him, and at Canossa kept him outside the gates for 
three days, barefoot in the snow and wearing only a 
penitent’s gown. Later Henry took revenge; his army 
sealed Hildebrand in Rome, and the pope sent to the 
Normans for help. They came, and they drove Henry’s 
soldiers away, but they then sacked Rome, burning, 
looting, raping. After that the Romans hated Hilde- 
brand; for his whim their city had been destroyed. 

What Hildebrand claimed for the papacy eventu- 
ally produced Protestantism. The Roman Catholic 
Church finally launched a Counter-Reformation, but 
the popes retained some temporal power until the 
middle of the last century, when the Italian revolution 
led by Garibaldi did away with the Papal States and 
made the pope, after 1870, a “prisoner” in the 
Vatican. 

Since that time the popes have been interesting for 
their interpretation of the place of the Holy See in 
both worlds, the inner and the outer. Pius 1X 
proclaimed the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
pope in matters of faith and morals. Leo XIIT spoke 
out for social justice and seemed a liberal and modern 
head. Pius X reversed this stand and condemned 
“modernism,” seeming to head the Church back to- 
ward the Middle Ages. Benedict XV reversed that 
stand. Pius XI worked to extend the Church’s posi- 
tion as a power independent of protective powers and 
mediators; he labored also toward the idea that in 
their various Gountries the clergy should develop local 











The American Concept 


The battle for freedom of religion 
was fought out in early Colonial times. The 
proponents of state religion, so prevalent in 
the Old World, sought to bring into this new 
land those ideas of enforced worship that 
thousands had fled Europe to escape. The 
concept that every citizen should be pro- 
tected in his inherited right of choosing the 
church of his choice finally became the 
American ideal and constitutional law. 
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Hildebrand, a monk, 
ascended to the Pa- 
pacy in 1073, and 
ruled as Gregory VII. 
He set the fuse of the 
Reformation by de- 
claring that papal 
power extended into 
the secular world and 
could be used to ex- 
pel unworthy rulers 
and release from alle- 
giance the subjects of 
such rulers. 











loyalties politically and Roman faithfulness reli- 
giously. He encouraged the sending of political repre- 
sentatives to Rome, but attempted to remain removed 
from politics in any personal sense. 

But withdrawal from politics is very nearly im- 
possible for a pope; Pius XI was an autocratic man 
who leaned toward dictators ; in 1929 Mussolini made 
a deal with him, giving him the Vatican as an inde- 
pendent state, hoping in turn to get papal support for 
his Fascist ambitions. Pius XII came to power in 
1939, in time to preside during the war which wrecked 
Mussolini and Hitler and pushed Russia into power. 
He was trained as a diplomat, had served as papal 
Secretary of State, and since the war has led the 
Roman Chureh in its fight against Communism. 

But the word now is that he has become a thorough 
mystic, that he has even had a vision of the Virgin 
Mary; he has proclaimed the dogma of the Assump- 
tion of Mary, announced the discovery of St. Peter’s 
bones, presided over a Holy Year, and made various 
statements about marriage, family life, and birth 
control which indicate he regards sex from the mys- 
tic’s point of view—as a force which in combination 
with love propels the mind and heart toward God. 
Thus he also tends to regard the Church as a guide 
for the inner world and an influence in the outer 
world. 

Yet in his position as pope he inherits the scars of 
his predecessors—the prejudices and suspicions re- 
sulting from their mistakes and their sins—and he is 
burdened with the results among Catholics of con- 
temporary political crises and catastrophes through- 
out the world. The collapse of Europe from World 








Pope Gregory VII fought bitterly with the German emperor 

Henry IV, excommunicated him, and at Canossa kept him outside 

the gates for three days, barefoot in the snow and wearing only 

a penitent’s gown. Later Henry teok revenge when his army 
led the pope in the city of Rome. 
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War I onward, and the rise in wealth and population 
of the United States, have caused the Vatican con- 
tinuous worry. Support for the Holy See has for thirty 
years now come largely from these United States. The 
United States are democratic; what will happen when 
they control the papacy ¢ 

Catholicism in the United States is totally non- 
mystical; it is booming, aggressive, materialistic, so- 
cially ambitious, and inclined to use its membership 
as a paranoid pressure group, threatening anyone who 
so much as criticizes the way it ties its shoelaces. It 
gives the immaculately mannered Italian nobles in 
the Vatican shivers of revulsion. Leo XIII condemned 
what he called “Americanism” in 1899, and Pius 
XII in 1950 added this comment: 

“We cannot abstain from expressing our preoccu- 
pation and our anxiety for those who, on account of 
the special circumstances of the movement, have be- 
come so engulfed in the vortex of external activity 
that they neglect the chief duty [of the Christian]: 
his own sanctification. We have already stated pub- 
licly in writing that those who presume that the 
world can be saved by what has rightly been called 
the ‘heresy of action’ must be made to exercise better 
judgment.” * 


* Quoted from PP. 5, 6 of ‘tag Ascent to Truth, by Thomas 
Merton (Harcourt, Brace; 1951) 
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International 
In 1929 Mussolini signed the Lateran Treaty with the Papacy. 


Whether he is anti-democratic is henceforth an 
academic¢ question so far as any pope is concerned; 
he cannot afford to be, since he is surrounded by and 
supported in his anti-Communism by democracies. 
Whether a modern pope dreams of capturing the 
democracies in a political sense is not even an aca- 
demic question; Rome would be glad to capture the 
Catholics alone in these democracies. Some Catholies 
of the United States may dream of converting their 
nation and joining Church and State, but if Rome 
gets them first they will lose this ambition. What they 
need most is religion; Rome would like to give them 
this, and dispense with some of their belligerent par- 
ticipation in non-religious affairs of their community 
and nation. 

But American Catholicism may soon be dictating 
to Rome; there is suspicion, in fact, that this is al- 
ready so. It may be a polite dictatorship, but where 
the money comes from, thence also the orders are apt 
to originate. Before too long there may be an Ameri- 
can pope, with a “summer” residence here, and a 
College of Cardinals packed with local bishops. The 
government of the United States might then find 
itself sending an ambassador to an American citizen, 

This American then would present to the Protes- 
tants of the United States the fact of an American 
citizen being spiritual director of the citizens of other 
countries, reversing the situation which so bothers 
them in the present. The present pope, of course, is a 
native Italian; he is also, however, “Vicar of Christ 
on earth,” and ruler of Vatican state. To which of 
these persons is the United States thinking of sending 


_an Ambassador ? 


Should an Ambassador be sent, will that give the 
Holy See status as a foreign power, and will that make 
American bishops and priests of the Roman Church 
foreign agents? Will it raise the Apostolie Delegate 
to the position of Ambassador ¢ ‘Will it violate the 
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American tradition of separation of Church and 
State? Will it encourage the blundering secularism 
of American Catholicism, which is already anathema 
to Rome ? 

These may be picayunish questions, exorcised from 
the basic confusion surrounding a symbol of authority 
in the inner world who has become a symbol of au- 
thority in the outer world. Obviously such questions 
should not have to come up. The pope should never 
have been a power in the outer world; his position is 
that of an influence, not of a ruler. 

If the function of the Roman Catholic Chureh had 
remained pure, he would have stayed the head of an 
organization devoted to the inner world, to the re- 
demption of man. The Church’s dogma is the architec- 
ture of redemption; its sacramentalism is the means 
by which dogma is kept dynamic, so that redemption 
proceeds. That is enough work for any church—the 
redemption of man. Beside this any adventures in 
secularism, however great, are a waste of time. 

But these adventures have occurred, and they 
happen still. They have nothing to do with my redemp- 
tion, but they distinctly disturb the equanimity of 
my outer world. As an American Catholic I am now 
expected to approve the idea of sending an Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican. I don’t. I see no good that such a 
move can do for anyone. It will upset non-Catholics. 
It will revive old suspicions of the pope’s plans and 
hopes. It will cheer an already over-truculent element 
in American Catholicism. 

I think it is a good thing to know what the Vatican 
is up to, but I doubt that an Ambassador could dis- 
cover this. The Vatican may be a world listening 
post, but the information it receives has a clerical 
slant, and of this clerically slanted information how 
much will be volunteered to an Ambassador ? England 
is a valuable ally, but we are now stained in the eyes 








Giuseppe Garibaldi 
was born July 4, 1807. 
He was an Italian pa- 
triot, spending much 
of his life in revolu- 
tionary campaigns in 
many countries. He 
commanded volunteer 
armies, not only in 
Italy and France but 
also in Brazil and 
Uruguay in South 
America. He served 
in government circles 
several times as an 
elected deputy. A 
number of times he 
was arrested—some- 
times escaping, some- 
times being released. 
In 1849 he joined the 
revolutionary army 
of the government of 
Rome against Pope 
Pius IX. In _ the 
Italian struggle for 
liberation in 1859 he 
placed himself at the 
disposal of Victor 
Emmanuel II, render- 
ing valuable service 
to the allies. He died 
in 1882, one of the 
greatest masters of 
revolutionary war. 

















of the rest of the world with her sins of imperialism— 
sins we did not ourselves commit. Is it worth it, for 
alliance with the papacy, to take on her sins also? 
Russia is reminding the Moslems that Rome sent the 
Crusades against them. Do we want to share in that 
guilt ¢ 

The pope is the bishop of Rome. We have an Am- 
bassador at Rome. Can he not call on the bishop as 


part of his job? It would save a lot of trouble for 
everyone, and Catholics who want their pope to be 
a symbol of the inner world, a leader in the religious 
labor of redemption, would not have to ask once 
again, “My Chureh, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
—From A Catholic Speaks His Mind on America’s 
Religious Conflict, by Thomas Sugrue. Used by per- 
mission of Harper & Brothers. 


Liberty for Whom? 


By FRANK H. YOST, Ph.D. 





WY ntexever we near wey TALK 
about religious liberty, we feel prone to 
ask, “For whom are you seeking religious 
liberty, for all or only for yourself ?”’ 

The Puritans came to Salem, Boston, 
and Cambridge three and a quarter cen- 
turies ago to escape from bad times in 
England. James I had told the Puritans 
that they must conform or be “harried out of the 
land.” His son and successor, Charles I, was starting 
out with the same policy. 

He was therefore hardly established in his king- 
ship when the Puritans fled England, finally by the 
thousands, to gain religious libexty. They wanted 
liberty to worship. They wanted liberty to organize 
and run their church the way they wanted it run. 
They wanted liberty to form their own society along 
lines that would encourage religion—their kind of 
religion. They ended up with a Congregational 
Church with limited independency, and a democracy 
that was a churehly aristocracy of sorts: only church 
members could vote. They gained for themselves the 
liberty they sought. 

But the point we wish to make about these staid 
old Puritans is that while they had liberty, it was 
liberty only for themselves—not for others. The 
Puritans burned the supposed witches—but of course 
the Bible forbids witchcraft and sorcery; witches had 
always been burned in Europe. 

They were horrified when the head of Harvard 
College in the village of Cambridge turned out to be 
a Baptist, and they “harried” the Baptists that had 
appeared in Massachusetts Bay. Boston was no place 
for Baptists. 

The members of the Society of Friends were de- 
cidedly persona non grata. These Quakers were queer 
—queer in religion and queer in dress. What was 
more, they were not always meek and quiet. They 
created disturbances. It was one way of advertising 
their faith. And the Puritans dealt with them. They 
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dealt with them severely. Some were put 
to death. The Quakers should not have 
made these disturbances. The Puritans 
said that they should never have been 
Quakers at all. The Quakers could not stay 
in Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The Puritans had solid historical prece- 
dent for demanding religious liberty for 
themselves and refusing to grant it to others. It was 
not too long after Luther nailed his famed theses to 
a Saxony chapel door that the German Lutherans and 
the German Catholics were at war—and it was by 
no means a cold war. 

At a diet of Augsburg in 1555 terms of peace were 
agreed upon. An important point dealt with religious 
liberty if such it could be called: Each prince should 
choose whether he wanted to be Lutheran or Catholic, 
and everyone in his principality would have to walk 
in that way of religion. The formula was, cuius regio, 
eius religio—literally, “whose the rule, his the re- 
ligion.” For those who would not conform to this 
formula, there was persecution. The same formula, 
with the same mockery of liberty, was applied at the 
Peace of Westphalia, which closed the Thirty Years’ 
War in 1648, with the difference that since some of 
the princes were by that time Calvinists, those living 
under these princes were to be free to be Calvinists. 
Indeed, they were not supposed to be anything else. 
There was religious liberty for those who had the 
right faith at the right place, but not for others. This 
was the Reformation formula for religious liberty. 

What is the situation today? It is very nearly the 
same, with the difference that there is more tolerance 











Ten years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth the Puritans 

came to Salem, and then later to Boston and Cambridge. They 

sought liberty for themselves alone. The great American principle 

of liberty for all was still in embryo. Roger Williams helped to 

bring it into being when he founded the colony of Rhode Island 
and offered asylum to all oppressed. 
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for nonconformists, and less persecution. This means 
that in too many places religious liberty is in a con- 
dition of unstable equilibrium. This condition is 
due not only to Protestant neglect or abuse of the 
doctrine of separation of church and state, but to 
Roman Catholic denial of and resistance to the 
application of the doctrine. In a book by Fathers 
Ryan and Boland, published as a revision of a pre- 
vious work, under the title of Catholic Principles of 


Politics, with the copyright of The National Catholic . 


Welfare Conference, under date of 1940, there is 
set forth clearly, under the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Spellman, the Roman Catholic political philosophy 
and the relationship which, as they see it, should exist 
between church and state, including the application 
of these principles to the political system of the 
United States of America. The position is taken in 
chapter 13 that the state is to protect and foster 
truth, and that it should not only not be indifferent 
to error but should endeavor to eliminate it. To 
determine what is religious truth, that is, truth that 
touches upon the right relations between God and 
man, the church, the only agency whereby this truth 
is revealed and interpreted for men, must be heard, 
and the Roman Catholic Church is identified as the 
visible manifestation of the church. In Pope Pius 
TX’s encyclical on “Catholicity in the United States” 
it is stated: 

“Tt would be very erroneous to draw the conclusion 
that in America is to be sought the type of the most 
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desirable status of the Church, or that it would be 
universally lawful or expedient for State and Church, 
to be, as in America, dissevered and divorced. The 
fact that Catholicity with you is in good condition, 
nay, is even enjoying a prosperous growth, is by all 
means to be attributed to the fecundity with which 
God has endowed His Church, in virtue of which 
unléss men or circumstances interfere, she sponta- 
neously expands and propagates herself; but she 
would bring forth more abundant fruits if, in addition 
to liberty, she enjoyed the favor of the laws and the 
patronage of -publie authority.” 

Fathers Ryan and Boland then discuss the question 
of the tolerance of non-Catholic sects: 

“Does State recognition of the Catholic religion 
necessarily imply that no other religion should be 
tolerated? Much depends upon circumstances and 
much depends upon what is meant by toleration. 
Neither unbaptized persons nor those born into a 
non-Catholic sect, should ever be coerced into the 
Catholic Church. This would be fundamentally irra- 
tional, for belief depends upon the will and the will 
is not subject to physical compulsion. Should such 
persons be permitted to practice their own form of 
worship? If these are carried on within the family, 
or in such an inconspicuous manner as to be an occa- 
sion neither of scandal nor of perversion to the faith- 
ful, they may properly be tolerated by the State. At 
least, this is the approved Catholic doctrine concern- 
ing the religious rites of the non-baptized. .. . 





C. M. Padday, Artist 
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Ewing Galloway 
“We like people and things that are according to pattern. We 


enjoy associating with people who speak and think and act and 
worship as we do. We do not enjoy so much what is different. 


“Quite distinct from the performance of false reli- 
gious worship and preaching to the members of the 
erring sect, is the propagation of the false doctrine 
among Catholics. This could become a source of in- 
jury, a positive menace, to the religious welfare of 
true believers. Against such an evil they have a right 
of protection by the Catholic State.”—Pages 316, 
317. 

Here is liberty demanded for Roman Catholics as 
the only authentic exponents of religious truth. But 
it is evident that there should not, according to 
Fathers Ryan and Boland, be liberty for others— 
perhaps tolerance, if things should go well—but not 
liberty. 

At this distance it appears that if the Puritans 
had been able to maintain themselves in the majority 
and had spread their power over the country, we 
would all have to be Puritans in the United States, 
or be very uncomfortable in our nonconformity. Our 
religious freedom would be freedom to be Puritans, 
and not more. 

It seems that if we were living under the terms of 
the agreement of Augsburg of 1555, and of the Peace 
of Westphalia, a good many people in this country 
would have to enjoy their freedom underground. 
The Anabaptists and Calvinists had to do that in the 
Germany of 1555, and the Baptists still had to do 
it there after 1648. In England it was a little different 


“Religion goes deep—as deep as anything else in the circle of 

human ken and experience. We all have religion, one way or 

another. Some of us show very markedly that we have it; some 
of us show it very little.” 








at that time, for after 1649, with Cromwell’s party 
in control, the Baptists and Congregationalists had 
liberty. But the Roman Catholics did not! 

To those on the other side of the fence it is apparent 
—TI think I am not misinterpreting Fathers Ryan 
and Boland—that if the majority of the citizenry 
of the United States were to become Catholics, the 
religious liberty of those who did not do so would 
be definitely curtailed, and curtailed liberty is not 
very real liberty. 

Under the application of such theories of human 
relationship one can find freedom. If he says the 
accepted things, associates with the accepted people, 
thinks the accepted thoughts, and worships the 
accepted way, he is free. He is free to say the accepted 
thing, to think the accepted thought, to find the 
accepted associates, and to worship in the accepted 
way. 

But what of the man next door? Suppose he finds 
it impossible under conscience to talk and think and 
associate and worship in these “accepted” ways? Is 
he to have freedom to be different? Or must he con- 
form? We who have freedom, can we, and do we, 
grant it to others? We should. 

This is not easy to do. Human nature has not 
proved by its history that it is tolerant or understand- 
ing. We do not like what is different. We like people 
and things that are according to pattern. We enjoy 
associating with people who speak and think and act 
and worship as we do. We do not enjoy so much what 
is different. It takes effort to bring ourselves to feel 
kindly in the presence of the “foreign,” “queer,” 
“unique,” “unusual.” The more deeply we feel con- 
cerning those things in which others are different, 
the less we are likely to be tolerant toward those 
who are different. 

Hence the problem of religious liberty. Religion 
goes deep—as deep as anything else in the circle of 
human ken and experience. We all have religion, one 
way or another. Some of us show very markedly that 
we have it; some of us show it very little. With some 
of us it is on the surface and underneath both, with 
others it is down underneath. In any case, it does 
lie deep. Where religious experience is accompanied 
by deep conviction, we take our religion seriously. 
And the more convinced and the more serious we are, 
the less likely we are to understand how another man 
can differ from us in religion. We do not like differ- 
ences. 

The danger just at this point is that while we insist 
on religious liberty for ourselves, we will not be 
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“Most of the people of this country have a deep respect for the 

King James Version of the Bible. It is a great Protestant version.” 

When read in a public school, however, it offends the Catholic 
child, and parts of it the child of Jewish extraction. 








willing that the other man shall have it. And this is 
not a problem for the intolerant past; it is a problem 
for 1952. 

Most of the people of this country have a deep 
respect for the King James Version of the Bible. 
It is a great Protestant version. There are about 
75,000,000 people in this country who have some 
church affiliation, and about 50,000,000 of them are 
Protestant. Millions of the unchurched 75,000,000 
have Protestant backgrounds. So the King James 
Version, the Protestant version of the Bible, is read 
in the public schools. In a number of States such 
reading is required. 

Does it occur to us that the little Catholic boy 
sitting in the public school is hurt in his conscience 
by having to listen to the reading of the King James 
Version? He is. We may not understand how that 
can be, but it is so just the same. 

Remember that that lad has to be in that school. 
There is no Roman Catholic day school near enough 
for him to attend, where he can follow the worship 
to which he is accustomed and drawn by conscience. 


H. M. Lambert 
The public school welcomes within its walls the children of . 


faiths and those who profess no religion. No intrusion should 
made upon the religious scruples of any student. Leave the teach- 
ing of religion to the church, the church school, and the home. 








H. A, Roberts 


He is required by law to attend school somewhere. 
That means that he must be in the public school. Vir- 
tually, he is compelled against his conscience to listen 
to the reading of a version of the Scriptures against 
which he has conscientious scruples. 

Most of the 75,000,000 affiliates of the churches 
in this country enjoy singing and listening to Christ- 
mas carols. But there are those in our populations 
who do not. Those who are of the Jewish faith 
do not recognize divinity in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Christmas carols attribute divinity to 
Christ. Must Jewish children be required to listen 
to or participate in the singing of Christmas carols 
in the public schools ? They have to be in school. The 
law requires that. There may be no Jewish day school 
which they can attend. Must there be included in 
this compulsion, attendance upon something which is 
an intrusion upon their religious scruples? Religious 
minorities grow accustomed to intrusion upon their 
scruples. These intrusions are inevitable, particu- 
larly in a complex religious society such as ours in 
the United States. But let there be only the inci- 
dental, unstudied, unavoidable intrusions. Let them 
not be the result of conscious, intolerant action, with 
no matter what seemingly good motives, on the part 


of our influential majority. 


Are these things trivial? They illustrate a prin- 
ciple. 

By principle, by historic experience, and in prac- 
tice we have here in the United States not religious 
liberty for a few, nor religious liberty for the major- 
ity. We have religious liberty for all. We do not 
measure religious liberty by the counting of noses. 
Religious liberty for the majority is a perversion 
of liberty. In principle, it is only tolerance. In 
practice, he who is of the majority must remember 
that tomorrow he may be of the minority. It is good 
practice and good sense to recognize and maintain 
the religious liberty of all. That man only is truly 
free who is maintaining freedom for all. 
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Antiselling Ordinances Threaten 


All Business 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


W140 rue Surreme Covrr pectarep 
the Green River ordinances constitutional early in 
June [1951], one phase of an industry’s fight against 
unfair and crippling legislation seems to have come 
to the end of the road. 

Back in 1931, when salesmen were more plentiful 
and perhaps more persistent than they are today, 
the city aldermen of Green River, Wyo., a... 
village in western Wyoming, whipped up an ordi- 
nance to control door-to-door selling. The ordinance 
made it illegal to solicit business in homes without 
a prior invitation from the owner. 

Since 1931, some 400 smaller towns and cities 
have passed ordinances modeled after the Green 
River job. No large city has attempted to place such 
an unfair restriction upon legitimate business. 

All the years since 1931 have seen a running fight 
against the ordinaneé. Arrested salesmen and their 
employers have fought it and won in the courts of 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. These state courts have declared the ordinance 
invalid. ; 

The Green River ordinance has been upheld in 
state courts of Colorado, New Mexico, Louisiana, and 
New York. As may be expected, The Fuller Brush 
Company representatives were among the first to 
challenge the legislation. 

In 1932, the Federal District Court in Wyoming 
called the ordinance an “unwarranted and arbitrary 
exercise of the police power in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment.” One year later, this decision 
was reversed. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court is the 
result of a magazine salesman’s contesting an adverse 
Louisiana decision up to the highest court. He con- 
tested a $25 fine assessed against him for alleged 
violation of an ordinance similar to the Green River 
law. 

At first glance it may seem that because a magazine 
subscription solicitor was the victim, only a small 
sector of the business world will be hurt by the High 
Court’s decision. The truth is that widespread en- 
forcement of the Green River type of ordinance, 
probably accelerated by the High Court decision, 
will: 

1. Set a dangerous precedent, and possibly lead 
to other and more harmful ordinances and legislation. 

2. Increase the cost of selling the products of many 
large and well-managed companies. 
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3. Hamper the legitimate pursuit of a livelihood 
by thousands of honest and hard-working salesmen 
and saleswomen. 

4. Provide vicious small-town policemen, town 
marshalls, and constables with a tool for unwarranted 
persecution of all kinds of legitimate salesmen. 

5. Eventually lead to legislation and legal restric- 
tions on selling which will harm and damage all 
business. 

While many leading executives of the direct- 
selling industry seem confident that the ordinance will 
not be especially harmful, the dangers inherent in 
this type of legislation seem real enough to warrant 
a careful study of the possibilities by all types of 
business everywhere. 

Careful observation seems to show that antiselling 
ordinances originate in small-town aldermanic bodies, 
with members anxious to please the women of a town, 
and to curry favor with local merchants. Actually, 
the great majority of retail merchants understand 
that house-to-house selling eventually puts money in 
their pockets. Perhaps a few of them are bitter against 
it, but many are broad-minded enough to oppose legal 
attacks on any type of selling. . . . 

To the businessman whose product is sold in retail 
stores or direct to business, it may seem silly to bother 
about the ordinance. But is it? Let’s take a look at 
door-to-door selling, and see what it is. 

Without the house-to-house salesman we probably 
would have a much smaller electric power industry 
than we have today. Door-to-door salesmen literally 
created the household appliance industry out of a 
mixture of persistence, service, corns, bunions, fallen 
arches, and dog bites. Some of the very women who 
scream loudest about house-to-house canvassers bought 
their first vacuum cleaners, electric irons, toasters, 
aluminum cooking utensils, and other modern con- 
veniences from meek little men who rang their door- 
bells and patiently explained how and why an electric 
cleaner is better than a broom. 

Possibly 30 per cent of all magazine subscriptions 
are sold via house-to-house crews. Practically every 
child in America who has the privilege of going into © 
a home library and looking up some reference in an 
encyclopedia enjoys that privilege because some 
person, often a woman smarter than her customers, 
sold it to the child’s parents. 

Virtually all of the so-called “industrial” insur- 
ance—small policies, on which premiums are paid 
weekly or monthly—is sold by house-to-house men/ 
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It is this type of insurance that helped make Metro- 
politan, Prudential, and John Hancock the tremen- 
dous enterprises they are. 

Several big hosiery mills; the largest household- 
brush manufacturer in the world; and other great 
organizations such as Jewel Tea, Grand Union, and 
Standard Coffee were built around sales made by men 
who call at homes. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, more familiarly known as the “A & P,” 
began its career with men selling from wagons, house 
to house. The J. R. Watkins Company, The Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensil Company, and many, many 
others, big employers and tremendous taxpayers, de- 
pend for their business on house-to-house salesmen. 

Bakeries, laundries, cleaners, all have house-to- 
house men, who both sell and service their customers. 
In a town where a Green River ordinance is in effect, 
any of these men, if he so much as sets foot on a home 
property without an invitation from the housewife, 
is subject to arrest and fine—and persecution. . . . 

Perhaps one of the most vicious phases of the 
antiselling ordinances of the Green River type is that 
it gives all selling a black eye. The public itself may 
not be too quick to discriminate between the various 
types of salesmen. It has always been extremely diffi- 
cult to assemble any kind of hard-hitting, successful 
sales organization. With the Green River ordinances 
encouraged by the Supreme Court, it will be even 
more difficult. 


Ewing Galloway 
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The ordinance has its greatest power for harm in 
that it attempts to drag salesmen down to the legal 
category of housebreakers, chicken thieves, Peeping 
Toms, and night prowlers. .. . 

It-is our belief that the laws against trespass, 
against disturbing the peace, incivility, or invasion of 
privacy are already ample to protect any housewife 
against the one-in-a-thousand salesman who is a tough 
baby. It was, of course, the occasional bruiser-type 
salesman who brought on all the trouble in the first 
place. 

If the Supreme Court believes that it is illegal to 
approach a home with intent to sell, what is there to 
prevent the law’s extension to the “protection” of 
other citizens? Why not “protect” the gullible corner 
druggist against the slick salesmen who separate him 
from his money? Why not “protect” businessmen 
against the invasion of their privacy by all sorts of 
salesmen? Why not “protect” the farmer, so passion- 
ately beloved by all politicians at election time, 
against the invasion of salesmen who would sell him 
such trinkets as corn pickers, lightning rods, tractors, 
oil, grease, milking machines, insurance, farm papers, 
hay loaders, and other devices which tend to enable 
farmers to loaf several months a year?... 

As it looks from where we sit, any group of people 
believing themselves to be unduly pestered and an- 
noyed by salesmen could stir up a city aldermanic 
group to pass an ordinance declaring it illegal for a 
salesman to approach them without a prior invitation. 
The whole idea seems fantastic, but scarcely any 
more fantastic than the ordinance itself or the High 
Court’s willingness to deprive thousands of men and 
women of their rights under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Of course, it is too early to determine what effect 
the publicity incident to the Court’s final decision 
will have on increasing the number of Green River 
ordinances. If business wanes and retail sales fall 
off, house-to-house selling will increase, and at pre- 
cisely that point the retail merchants of the land will 
begin to experience a great fever of concern, and de- 
mand that the womenfolk of their towns be given the 
“protection” of a Green River ordinance. And enough 
such ‘ordinances, vigorously enforced, plus the in- 
evitable additional clauses designed to put more teeth 
into the law, may do untold harm to business. Many 
companies might possibly be forced out of business.— 
American Business Magazine, August, 1951, pp. 
42-45, 








Some hosiery mills, tea and coffee concerns, some grocery com- 
panies, all have men who call at homes. Certain toilet articles, 
cookingwares, bakery products, laundry and cleaning services, are 
sold by house-to-house salesmen and saleswomen. Under a Green 
River ordinance these men and women, without a prior invitation, 
would be subject to arrest and fine—and persecution. Many well- 
known companies might thus be forced to discontinue operation. 
Antiselling ordinances of this type could seriously affect the 
economy of many localities. 
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SOUL LIBERTY 
Calvin P. Bollman 


Think not to shackle mind or heart; 
The thought’s as free as bird on wing, 
And love to God is not controlled 
By law nor chain nor other thing. 


Man must be loyal to himself, 

Which means he must to God be true, 
In whom he lives and being has, 

To whom alone his all is due. 


Religion’s not a legal thing, 
It’s not a form to be observed; 

It’s that which binds our hearts to God, 
And brings us blessings undeserved. 


O no, the heart cannot be bound, 
Except by cords of love divine. 

Each soul must for himself declare, 
O God, my heart of hearts is Thine. 





U.S. Department of the Interior sites ; S% Kees 
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No Substitute for the Churches 


By C. STANLEY LOWELL 
: Pastor of Wesley Methodist Church, Washington, D.C. 


Be exicton was puavep an Essen TIAL ROLE 
in the building of this country. And by religion I 
mean sectarian religion, for I know of no other kind. 
Most of the founding fathers and most of our Presi- 
dents and high officials have been churchmen who 
drew their inspiration from the tenets of their reli- 
gious faith. The moral and spiritual ideas that have 
gone into the building of the nation have been those 
of the great Judaeo-Christian tradition. The fact that 
this tradition has been expressed in various sectarian 
forms has been no deterrent. After all, human beings 
differ, and what answers the spiritual needs of one 
might not be the answer for another. The sectarianism 
of religion in the United States, a fact so often 
decried, is one of the great glories of the American 
scene. There have been a vitality and a spontaneity 
in it that religions of coerced uniformity have in- 
variably lacked. The continued stature of this country 
ean be assured only as this faith, in its various sec- 
tarian forms, continues to live in the heart of its 
citizens. 

An imperative condition for the continuance of a 
vital religious influence in our culture is that religion 
be kept free from involvement with the official proc- 
esses of the state. Religious faith might die as a vital 
force in this land even if it kept clear of the coercive 


power of the state. But I believe it will most certainly 


sicken and even die if this essential separation is not 
maintained. There is a good deal of talk nowadays 
to the effect that our culture is “secular” and that our 
government is “secular.” Learned men argue that the 
laws which keep religion out of the government and 
the government out of religion are laws promoting 
atheism. If our country is to be run right, so their 
argument goes, far from trying to separate church 
and state, we should labor to get them together as 
much as possible. The state cannot be pure and clean 
without the church. Indeed, it is claimed that the 
trouble with the state now is that it lacks the constant 
companionship and influence of the church. 

So the argument runs, and the theory of it sounds 
plausible. But it does not work out that way in prac- 
tice. Whenever, in the interest of spurring public 
morality or in the interest of defeating “secularism,” 
or in any other interest however worthy—the coercive 
power of the state is placed at the service of religion, 
it is religion that suffers. When the principle of com- 
pulsion is introduced in religion’s support, the dy- 
namic of religion is dulled. A coerced religion is not 
a religion. It becomes a poor, saccharine substitute, 
shorn of its power and its glory. © 
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Religion is free or it is nothing. It is the untram- 
meled quest of a human spirit for God and His right- 
eousness, or it is nothing. The attempt to channel this 
quest by governmental pressures has always proved 
disastrous. The use of such means to promote reli- 
gion’s ends has invariably resulted in the defeat of 
those ends. History has inexorably taught us that the 
state cannot effectively require a religious faith of 
its people or promote specific religious beliefs among 
them without the most damaging consequences. Spain 
affords an excellent example of this sort of thing. 
That unhappy country was what she was and is what 
she is because of her stubborn persistence in the union 
of the state with a particular church. 

The forces of religion must have their full oppor- 
tunity with the American people. Their work is im- 
portant and imperative. If these forces are to play 
their role successfully, however, they must be kept 
free from that involvement with the government 
which has meant sterility and ineptitude at its best, 
and something far more ugly at its worst. 

There is no contradiction, as some seem to suppose, 
between advocating religious faith and at the same 
time advocating the refusal to propagate religion by 
official means. Let me use the constitution of one of 
our States, Illinois, typical of many States, for an 
example. This constitution begins with a preamble 
as follows: “We, the people of the State of Illinois, 
grateful to Almighty God for the civil, ‘political and 
religious liberty which he hath so long permitted us 
to enjoy, and looking to him for a blessing upon our 
endeavors to secure and transmit the same unimpaired 
to succeeding generations . . . do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the State of Illinois.” Then what 
happens? Then the constitution goes right on to say: 
“Neither the General Assembly nor any county, city, 
town, township, school-district, or other public cor- 
poration, shall ever make any appropriation, or pay 
from any public fund whatever, anything in aid of 
any church or sectarian purpose, or to help support 
or sustain any school, academy, seminary, college, 
university, or other literary or scientific institution, 
controlled by any church or sectarian denomination 
whatever; nor shall any grant or donation of land, 
money, or other personal property ever be made by 
the State, or any such public corporation, to any 
church, or for any sectarian purpose.” 

Is there any contradiction between these two parts 
of the constitution? Certainly not. The founding 
fathers of Illinois had learned the lesson so familiar 
to the founding fathers of the United States—that 
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you cannot promote religion effectively by official 
means, that church and state both do better when they 
are officially separated. 

Today we are being urged to forget this lesson. 
There is impatience with the slowness of the churches 
in meeting the moral and spiritual needs of the 
people. Their work at times seems ineffectual and 
cumbersome. A little regimentation back of their 
program might speed it up. Now here is the school 
system with all the coercive power of the state behind 
it. Why not accelerate the moral and religious teach- 
ing of the church by placing this power at its service ? 

If they are wise, the American people will reject 
this temptation. Such a policy in other lands has 
borne bitter fruit. One of the blessings of life in the 
United States has been our principle of the separation 
of church and state. Here people haye been spared 
the anguish of being publicly coerced into a form of 
faith their spirits rejected or of having to pay money 
for its support. Separation has been good for the state, 
good for the church, good for the people. The system 
is not perfect. None is. But it is a system that has 
worked well and deserves to be continued. Writing 
as a man of religion, I urge its continuance on reli- 
gious grounds. I am concerned with the advance of 
religious faith. I have given my life to this cause. 
For that reason—for the good of the faith I love and 


Catholic Editor Clashes With 
Time Over Thomas Sugrue 


Tiime’s xeview or wnat Mr. Tromas 
Sverve wrote in the Christian Herald in its issues 
of January and February drew from the managing 
editor of Our Sunday Visitor, a Roman Catholic 
missionary paper, an open letter to the editor of T'ime. 
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seek to perpetuate—I plead for separation of church 
and state. 

Religion cannot be effectively taught in our public 
schools. As I have tried to show, the inherent nature 
of religion argues against the attempt to do so. There 
are also insuperable practical difficulties such as that 
of determining which form of religion should be 
taught. Attempts to arrive at some generalized form 
of religion that would prove agreeable to all have 
proved futile. A religion that is the common denomi- 
nator of all faiths possesses the vitality of none. 

It should be said, further, that all programs of 
“released time” and “dismissed time” and the like, 
however noble their intention, are at heart attempts 
to use the coercive power of the state implicit in the 
public school to promote the cause of religion. It can 
be debated whether particular endeavors along this 
line violate the principle of separation. That they 
point in. that direction cannot be debated. 

Church leaders should abandon the mirage of offi- 
cial coercion and face up to the challenge in ways com- 
mensurate with our American tradition. Let them 
acknowledge that indoctrination in religious tenets 
and religious experience, which is the heart of reli- 
gious faith, cannot be attempted through the public 
schools without the gravest complications. The church 
itself must do it—the church and the home. It fol- 
lows that public school officials must halt encroach- 
ment of school activities upon the time that has been 
traditionally reserved for the church and the home. 
Church leaders must now strengthen their Sunday 
program for the teaching of religion and extend this 
program to other areas of the children’s time available 
to them. Let them do their job and not try to get the 
state to do it for them. And let them do this not only 
for the sake of the state, but for the sake of the 
church as well. 





This gentleman, Mr. F. A. Fink, objected to Time’s 
valling Mr. Sugrue a “Roman Catholic journalist and 
author,” and said, “a better designation would have 
been ‘a journalist who claims to be a Catholic—at 
least a nominal Catholic.’ ” More than two and one- 
half columns were devoted to complaining about 
Time’s review of the Sugrue articles. Mr. Fink ap- 
parently felt that thousands of Time's Catholic read- 
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ers, if they were to write at all, would write in protest 
against the republication of some of Mr. Sugrue’s 
statements. 

It appears that Mr. Fink himself must have re- 
ceived some letters, because two weeks after his open 
letter appeared in Our Sunday Visitor, a shorter 
statement, unsigned, says, “In our open letter to Mr. 
Henry Luce, publisher of Time magazine, published 
here on February 3, we did not intend to infer that 
Mr. Thomas Sugrue is not a practical Catholic. Some 
readers have indicated that they assumed such from 
our comments.” We think it would be easy to assume 
this. 

Maybe it will be enough for us to say here that Mr. 
Sugrue has been a reporter and critic for the New 
York Tribune, a foreign correspondent for American 
Magazine, a book reviewer for the New York Times 
and the Saturday Review of Literature, and the 
author of a number of books. Whether or not our 
readers agree with all he has said, we believe that 
what we have printed from his pen will stir the 
thought. H. H. V. 
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Can Union of Church and 
State Really Be Defended? 


Tur orner pay we READ a defense of a 
union of church and state. It was admitted that illus- 
trations could be found in history where the union 
of church and state had introduced abuses. But these 
were brushed aside as being exceptional, and were 
placed under the category of the “fallacy of the 
particular instance.” 

We say that cases where the union of church and 
state have been harmful to a free society cannot be 
cast aside under the category of the “fallacy of the 
particular instance.” Rather, they must be considered 
under “evidence from repeated instances.” It is diffi- 
cult to find a single instance where the union of 
church and state has been beneficial to the mind and 
conscience of men. To defend a union of church and 
state one must suppose: 

1. That there is an organization that can define 
what truth is, particularly, of course, religious truth, 
and as the sole embodiment of truth, is entitled to 
punish through the state all who refuse to accept and 
obey the religious truth set forth. The Roman Catho- 
lie Church claims and ever has claimed to be such an 
organization. We deny that it has this privileged 
status and responsibility ; not merely in disagreement 
with what it teaches—that is a matter of opinion—but 
on the ground that no set of religious beliefs, put forth 
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on no matter what basis, as truth, can be imposed upon 
any man to impel him to agreement or to suppress 
him in the free expression of his own opinions. We 
contend that a man has the right of conscience to hold 
a position which to us and others looks wrong, and 
that to advocate a union of church and state to lead 
to the suppression of “wrong” opinion is to advocate 
it on a fallacious basis. 

2. That the majority of men are always right; 
that is, the opinion held by the few must be wrong, 
or all would accept it, or that the majority must be 
right in opinion, or so many would not hold the 
opinion. This is the error into which Protestants who 
support the union of church and state have fallen. 

These are the chief reasons for advocating a union 
of church and state. The unions that history pictures 
have been hurtful to the free spirit and the free 
conscience of man. We offer no “particular in- 
stances” of this. We lay open the pages of history and 
assert that particular instances where the union of 
church and state have been beneficial are lacking. 
Where the union of church and state exists today, it 
is less harmful because it has undergone modifica- 
tions in the direction, if not of religious liberty, then 
of its weaker cousin, tolerance. 

We offer in support of the hurtfulness of the union 
of church and state the demonstration of repeated 


instances. FP. H. Y. 


Sabbatarians and State 
Unemployment Agencies 


From tive To TIME we have made refer- 
ence to rulings of various State bureaus of unem- 
ployment compensation and to some court decisions 
that have denied unemployment compensation to 
members of religious bodies who refuse to work on 
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the seventh day of the week, commonly known as 
Saturday, because they look upon it as sacréd time. 
One of the most recent court decisions was that of 
Judge Hackett in the Court of Common Pleas in 
Toledo, Ohio. The Christian Century treated this 
case editorially in its usual trenchant style. 


_ “Sabbath Work Required of 
Seventh-day Adventist 


“Can’t the state bodies which administer unem- 
ployment compensation laws show a little more sense 
in handling cases where religious convictions are 
involved? A number of incidents have occurred in 
which these bureaucrats have confronted Americans 
with a choice between conscience and compensation. 
The latest has come up in Ohio. Mrs. Regina Tary, 
a stenographer, lost her position with a Toledo firm 
of public accountants in November 1949. The Ohio 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation sent her to 
another job with the Lucas County Soldiers’ Relief 
Commission. But that necessitated working on Sat- 
urday and Mrs. Tary is a Seventh-Day Adventist. 
When she refused to take the position the Ohio B.U.C. 
cut off her unemployment compensation. Judge Jdhn 
W. Hackett, of the county court, has now upheld the 
ruling of the Ohio board. Cases of this sort which 
have come to public attention hitherto have generally 
concerned orthodox Jews who refused to take jobs 
which would have required them to work on the Jew- 
ish Sabbath. Jewish organizations have pushed most 
of these through the courts until reversals of the origi- 
nal decisions have been gained. The principle in the 
ease of this Seventh-Day Adventist is the same. Chris- 
tian and Jewish bodies should be equally concerned to 
see that superior courts pass on it. Nothing less than 
freedom of. conscience is at stake. In upholding the 
ruling of the Ohio B.U.C., Judge Hackett said: “The 
plaintiff is free to choose both his religion and his 
trade or occupation. If in making these voluntary 
choices he renders himself unavailable for work in 
his chosen trade or occupation, he fails to comply 
with the 'aw and is not entitled to unemployment 
benefits.’ If this is the law in Ohio, and elsewhere, 
then the law should be changed. A ‘welfare state’ 





Eva Luoma 
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which demands that any of its citizens shall flout the 
dictates of conscience is no true servant of the public 
welfare. But we question whether the law must be 
interpreted in this fashion.”—Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the Christian Century from the issue of 
February 13, 1952. 

In some eases, we are informed, authorities have 
held that a person receiving unemployment compen- 
sation is justified in refusing employment that is 
considered dangerous or beyond the physical strength 
of the beneficiary. Is physical health more important 
than spiritual ¢ H. H. V. 


BS SB SB 


Jewish Religious Activities 
Ruled Legal on Sunday 


Miscisrrare Cuartes Mvurruy of a Brook- 
lyn, New York, court ruled that a Jew who observes 
Saturday as his day of rest does not violate the 
“Sunday law” by building a Sukkah (a temporary 
religious tabernacle) on Sunday. 

The decision was made in the case of Dr. Samuel 
Slo-Bodkin, an Orthodox Jewish physician who was 
arrested while building a Sukkah on Sunday morn- 
ing, October 14, the eve of the nine-day holiday 
of Sukkoth. 

The Jewish religion requires its adherents to ob- 
serve Sukkoth (the Feast of the Tabernacles) by 
praying and eating in small, temporary huts covered 
with leaves, branches, or straw to commemorate 
the huts in which the Israelites lived during their 
desert wanderings after the Exodus from Egypt. 

The laws of New York prohibit many things on 
Sunday. A broad section of the law says, “All labor 
on Sunday is prohibited, excepting the works of 
necessity and charity. In works of necessity or charity 
is included whatever is needful during the day for 
the good order, health or comfort of the community.” 
The next section is, “It is sufficient defense to a prose- 
cution for work or labor on the first day of the week 
that the defendent uniformly keeps another day of the 
week as holy time, and does not labor on that day, and 
that the labor complained of was done in such manner 
as not to interrupt or disturb other persons in ob- 
serving the first day of the week as holy time.” 

Other exceptions for selling are also made, as fol- 
lows: “1. Articles of food may be sold, served, sup- 
plied and delivered at any time before ten o’clock 
in the morning; 2. Meals may be sold to be eaten on 
the premises where sold at any time of the day; 
3. Caterers may serve meals to their patrons at any 
time of the day; 4. Prepared tobacco, bread, milk, 
eggs, ice, soda water, fruit, flowers, confectionery, 
souvenirs, newspapers, gasoline, oil, tires, drugs, 
medicines, and surgical instruments may be sold in 
places other than a room where spirituous or malt 
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liquors or wines are kept or offered for sale and may 
be delivered at any time of the day; 5. Delicatessen 
dealers and bakeries may sell, supply, serve and 
deliver cooked and prepared foods, between the hours 
of four oe’clock in the afternoon and half past seven 
o’clock in the evening, in addition to the time provided 
for in subdivision one hereof; 6. Persons, firms or 
corporations holding licenses and/or permits issued 
under the provisions of the Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Law permitting the sale of beer at retail, may sell 
such beverages at retail for off-premises consumption 
to persons making purchases at the licensed premises 
to be taken by them from the licensed premises. 

“The provisions of this section, however, shall not 
be construed to allow or permit the public sale or 
exposing for sale or delivery of uncooked flesh foods, 
or meats, fresh or salt, at any hour or time of the 
day. Delicatessen dealers shall not be considered as 
caterers within subdivision three hereof.” 

The foolishness of Sunday laws could not be better 
illustrated than by the words of the last paragraph 
quoted.. All the cooked meat that one might want can 
be secured in delicatessens or restaurants. Selling raw 
meat is a sin. What in the world ever led anybody to 
believe that the sale of uncooked meat would lead 
to immorality or increase danger to health? How 
would anyone believe that selling raw meat is worse 
than selling cooked meat? With all the activities of 
a secular nature that are allowed in New York City 
on Sunday, why discriminate against a man who in 
the quiet of his shop sells some steaks pr chops or a 
roast on Sunday ? 

That the law is applied literally and that this pro- 
vision against selling raw meat is still in effect were 
shown in the case of two Jewish butchers which was 
reported in Liserty recently. These defendants were 
orthodox in their faith. They had consistently and 
religiously observed the seventh day of the week as 
the Sabbath. They had never worked on that day. 
But they were convicted and fined for breaking a 
Sunday law. The conviction was sustained by every 
court tg which they appealed, including the highest 
tribunal in New York State. Finally, the Supreme 
Court of the United States refused to review the case. 
Sunday laws are always dangerous, unfair, and un- 
christian. Cc. 8. L. 


=z & SS 


It Makes a Difference Whose 
Foot the Shoe Pinches 


Iy rvs issur ror January 11, 1952, the 
Commonweal has an article as a contribution from 
Hugh H. Smythe, who teaches social sciences in 
Yamaguchi National University in Japan. 

Mr. Smythe begins by referring to the fact that 
the “unity of government and religion” has been a 
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definite part of the planning and work of Japan’s 
leaders ever since the beginning of what is known 
as the “modern period.” At a later time and, to 
strengthen the unity of these two, “education was 
added to form a trinity.” Mr. Smythe mentions a book 
that we have noseen, the title of which translated 
into English is The Fundamental Principles of the 
National Structure. In this work this is found: “al- 
though religious ceremony and government and edu- 
cation each has its own separate operations, in the 
last analysis they are one and the same.” Mr. Smythe 
charges that this trinity was guilty of stifling indi- 
vidual thought and persecuting those who disagreed 
or refused to conform during the. days of Japan’s 
Westernization and military expansion. 

All will recall that soon after General MacArthur 
took over in Japan he issued an order that was gen- 
erally hailed with approval, calling for the separation 
of church and state. All will recall, also, that it was 
not long before the emperor laid aside his claim to 
divinity and Japan’s New Constitution and the Reli- 
gious Corporations Law guaranteed freedom of reli- 
gion. Every branch of government was supposed to 
protect this freedom. 

On June 22, 1951, at the time of the funeral of the 
Empress Dowager, a very significant action was taken 
by the Minister of Education, directing students in 
publie schools to stand facing toward Tokyo, and at 
a given command bow in worship to the divinity of 
the empress. 

It is reported that the Minister of Education has 
said that Japan has lost “her spiritual backbone” and 
has announced that he will issue a morals code. Mr. 
Smythe’s comment is: “‘This is reviving once again 
the wartime practice of government by decree.” Try- 
ing to defend his intention to issue a “code of morals,” 
the Minister of Education beclouded the issue by 
saying that he would do this as “an individual hold- 
ing the portfolio of the Education Minister.” 

How familiar some of this reasoning sounds! It 
seems clear that those who want to make the educa- 
tional system in Japan a means for propagating 
Shintoism are closely related in spirit to those in 
America who are crying all the time for religion to 
be taught in our public schools. We are not saying 
either one of these groups is not devout, but both are 
misguided. The Christians in Japan are feeling the 
pinch and are alarmed by what government support 
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of Shintoism will undoubtedly lead to unless immedi- 
ately checked. There, Christians are in the minority. 

In the United States professed Christians form 
approximately one half of our population. These are 
divided into many beliefs and religious practices. 
Those who form the major group are sometimes not 
very considerate of the minor bodies. Just as Chris- 
tians in Japan have a basic human right to object to 
having government funds used to subject their chil- 
dren to Shinto teaching, just so in America our Jew- 
ish brethren have a right to object to having the New 
Testament read and Christmas carols sung in the 
public schools. Jewish taxes and unbelievers’ taxes, 
no less than Christians’ taxes, help to support these 
schools. Those who have no religious belief have a 
right to object to having their children subject to 
Christian teaching in the schools supported by the 
taxes of all the people. 

Some Japanese see danger in the trend in their 
land. Mr. Smythe quotes from two papers: the Asahi 
on October 22, 1951, said: “An official imposition of 
‘morals’ is futile. No one will refute the necessity of 
some kind of ethical standard. But it must not be 
decreed by the Government. It was not long ago that 
the indoctrination of nationalism or ultra-nationalism 
was conducted in the form of ‘moral’ education.” 
Another Japanese paper on the twenty-third of Oc- 
tober said: “Our past misfortunes were derived from 
imposition of ‘morals’ by the Government upon a 
submissive people.” We hope and pray that the 
Japanese will not be caught in the seductive argument 
that there will be no moral training unless it is 
forced in the form of Shintoism upon the children 
of the country. 

Apparently in Japan the Christians are speaking 
softly now. Mr. Smythe says they are not asking for 
special treatment, and continues, “But they are con- 
cerned at the apparent indifference generally pre- 
vailing in Japan today to what appears to be a trend 
to circumvent the spirit of the new constitution, and 
especially the provision relating to separation of 
Church and State. They are worried because they see 
the doctrine of the unity of government and religion 
again receiving emphasis in the state educational 
system. They are anxious because they see signs in- 
dicating that the Japanese people are being prepared 
for the reunion of the state to Shintoist beliefs and 
practices.” 

We wonder how many of these devout folk would 
see any union of church and state if Christian beliefs 
und practices were united with the government. Hav- 
ing faced an issue that threatens their own liberty, 
possibly they can see a principle better than many 
Christian leaders in America can. If so, these ought 
to be brought home to do missionary work in their 
own churches here. 

In closing his article, Mr. Smythe uses these very 
significant words: “If the new constitution begins 
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to be interpreted in a manner allowing a government 
agency or official to reintroduce into the state schools 
a compulsory religious rite and to issue morals codes, 
it will not be long before there will again be religious 
persecution in Japan.” 

If teaching Shintoism in the public schools of 
Japan is religious persecution against Christian chil- 
dren, then teaching Christianity in American public 
schools is religious persecution against the children 
of those citizens who do not believe what is being 
taught. This, in spite of the fact that some high state 
courts have held that forced Bible reading and even 
the recital of some kind of prayers are not violations 
of the spirit of our Constitution. This, in spite of the 
fact that some of the great divines of the country are 
loud in their cries against moral corruption and sure 
in their minds and in their speeches that reading a 
few verses out of the Bible every morning of school 
days and the recital of some kind of prayer will 
correct all evil. We do not believe it, and we do not 
believe they do. Religious teaching is much more 
than that. It ought to be given but it ought to be given 
by the home and the church. It has no place in what 
Mr. Smythe has called a “trinity” of government 
and religion and education. 

Everybody who wants to put himself in impreg- 
nable power wants to indoctrinate children. As a 
recent example, Hitler did it. The German Youth 
Movement was the thing in which he put his final 
trust. 

Christianity. does not need the power of the state 
to make it strong or virile. It only needs the honest 
teaching of devout men and above all the practical 
application of godliness in daily life by those who 
profess to be believers of the supreme God and follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ. 

It does make a difference whose ox is gored. It 
makes a difference who has a shoe that pinches on his 
foot. If the Christians in Japan are to make an 
effectual protest, they better pray that the officials 
who look with favor upon Shintoism do not find out 
what a lot of religious leaders are praying for and 
working to bring about in the United States—religion 
forced upon children in public schools supported by 
the taxes of all. H. H. V. 


The Pope Should Say So 


Awnxe O'Hare McCormick is known to 
readers far beyond those who see the New York 
Times, for which she writes a great deal. She is a 
foreeful writer and is generally considered to be a 
keen observer. She is credited with saying, writing 
from Rome, that “the Holy Father himself, would 
rather not have a US Ambassador than see ill-feeling 
and religious controversy in the United States.” Why 
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doesn’t the Pope himself say that? A lot of Protes- 
tants would like to hear him speak thus-on this subject. 
It would be easier to be sure of what he feels and 
desires if he were to talk for himself. The best 
reporters ‘are sometimes much mistaken. The same 
correspondent is credited with this further idea: 
“The Vatican is primarily concerned with the health 


of the Church and looks upon the appointment of 


an Ambassador as chiefly benefiting the US, and not 
the Holy See.” We agree with those who hold that 
whatever aid the Roman Catholic Church has to give 
America can be given through the American ambassa- 
dor at Rome accredited to the Italian nation. 

(The quotations we have taken are from the Com- 
monweal of January 4, 1952.) H. H. V. 
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Ministerial Association Ignores 
Religious Rights of Minorities 


Lasr avrumy the General Ministerial Al- 
liance of Kansas City adopted a resolution urging 
the city council to enact legislation that would close 
all business establishments on Sundays except those 
that are essential to the health of the citizens. A 
Baptist minister presenting the resolution said, 
“Slowly but surely the commercial enterprises are 
taking over our Lord’s day. Unless something is 
done there will be no Sunday in Kansas City.” A 
Methodist minister pointed out that this proposed 
legislation did not take into consideration the Jewish 
and Seventh-day Adventist religious groups, who ob- 
serve Saturday as the Sabbath. “We should be as 
sensitive to the rights of others as to ourselves,” he 
said. However, the resolution was approved without 
a dissenting vote. Evidently the members of the 
Ministerial Alliance are not sensitive about others’ 
rights. 

Sunday laws generally place a burden upon all ob- 
servers of the seventh day of the week as holy time, 
but this,is not their only evil. Men who make no 
profession of religion have certain basic rights, and 
religious leaders would be more likely to gain favor 
with such classes through persuasion and education 
than by legal enactments to deprive them of simple 
pleasures or the transaction of business considered 
harmless on other days of the week. 

The very worst thing about a Sunday law is that 
it puts civil authorities in the position of legislating 
on purely spiritual matters. If it is right for any 
branch of the government to enact and enforce one 
commandment of the Scriptures, it must be equally 
right for it to do the same on any or all matters of 
doctrine and belief. With the wide differences in the 
teachings of the more than two hundred religious 
bodies in this country, civil authorities will have 
enough to do to preserve full equality of minorities 
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with majorities and to sce that none undertake to 
bring about the acceptance of their ideas or practice 
of their beliefs through force. C. 8. L. 
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French Troubles Over State Aid 
to Sectarian Schools 


Last year there was much agitation in 
France over the question of state aid to sectarian 
schools. Time said that six different “would-be 
Premiers” failed to form a cabinet, and the chief 
reason for the failure in each case was a refusal of the 
Catholic party and the Socialists to compromise “on a 
burning domestic issue: state aid to church schools.” 
France was once called the “eldest son of the 
church,” but things have not always gone too smoothly 
for the church in France. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion much church property was expropriated, and the 
leaders of the nation set up the Goddess of Reason for 
the people to worship. In 1801 Napoleon and the pope 
signed a concordat by which France re-established 
the Roman Catholic Church and vested the nomina- 
tion of bishops in the state. This church-state union 
evidently was not harmonious, for in 1905 France 
expelled the Roman Catholic monks and nuns. They 
were not permitted to return until recently. There has 
been effectuated some kind of plan in France by which 
the church is now receiving some of the funds that 
were so long denied her. 

The strife in France is only referred to here be- 
cause we think the attempt to use government funds 
for sectarian purposes will always lead to differences 
that will not help the government. The experience of 
France ought to serve as a lesson to other places. 
The worth of a thing cannot always be judged by 
what immediately appears. The long-term lesson of 
history is more reliable. H. H. V. 


A Problem for Teachers 


Aone rHose wuo rysist that for religion 
to be taught in the public school would mean for the 
state to teach, and thus put its tacit approval upon, 
a kind of religious teaching, are some who recognize 
that the public school cannot avoid presenting religion 
as it emerges in history, in literature, and in art, 
perhaps even in ethics. To omit these would be to 
create a vacuum of information. 

For instance, we know of a college history teacher 
who taught Roman history without mentioning the 
birth of Jesus during the reign of Augustus Caesar. 
This left a serious gap in the subject matter. How 
strange it would be to teach early medieval history 
and omit all reference to Mohammed or Mohammed- 
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Review Pictures 


anism. Can a pupil be made to understand sixteenth- 
century history without dealing with Luther and 
Henry VIII in their religious aspects ¢ 

The problem is to present these things within the 
framework of the courses in the curriculum without 
inculcating tenets of religion. This can be done. In 
the United States, with its whole way of life based 


on separation of church and state, & way must be 


found to do it. 

But to use the necessity of presenting religion as 
a force in society and culture as an argument and an 
opening wedge for the teaching of religion in the 
public schools as a set of beliefs, or to have the 
public school burdened with the teaching of courses 
in religion, is illogical and unreasonable—and un- 
constitutional. Religion as a fact of life and an influ- 
ence in society must come into consideration. Religion 
as a set of spiritual and theological concepts and con- 
victions is quite another thing. With the latter the 
state or its agencies should have nothing to do. 

This is the job of the home and of the church. 

F. H. ¥. 


Montreal Tries to Enforce an 
Unpopular Religious Ordinance 


Tur resvir or cuurcn INFLUENCE in 
civil and secular affairs was demonstrated recently in 
the city of Montreal. Some time ago Montreal adopted 
a new city bylaw prohibiting business on certain 
Roman Catholic holy days. The bylaw, reported to 
have been enacted upon the recommendation of the 
Roman Catholic archbishop, specifies that stores must 
close on four Roman Catholic holidays—Lnmaculate 
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In the early days of this republic, just after the adoption by the 

Continental Congress of the Stars and Stripes design for our national 

emblem, the ome. were de by patriotic women. 

Here the artist, W. F. Kline, depicts one of these women sewing her 

tribute to the fend’ she loves. This anniversary year would be a good 

time to display, especially June 14, the flag that stands for freedom, 
justice, and equality. 











Conception, Ascension, Epiphany, and All Saints, in 
addition to Christmas and New Year’s. 

December 8, 1951, Immaculate Conception Day, 
was the first day that an attempt was made to enforce 
the controversial bylaw since its adoption. While the 
majority of the fifteen thousand or more retail stores 
of the city closed in compliance with the law, hun- 
dreds of business places defied the religious-motivated 
law by remaining open. A number of smaller stores, 
including jewelry and men’s clothing retailers, were 
the first to open, followed by many of the large 
department stores. The department stores ran ads in 
the newspapers the day before announcing that they 
would be open for business as usual. 

A group of store owners said that they remained 
open to contest the constitutionality of the law, which 
would require them to close on other holy days 
throughout the year. A demonstration by French- 
speaking students from the University of Montreal 
was staged in front of some of the large department 
stores that remained open in defiance of éhe law. 
Students parading in front of the stores carried post- 
ers which read, “Fermez vos magasins”’ (close your 
stores). Fist fights took place as students were elbowed 
away from the stores, and some of their placards were 
seized. Police officers had previously announced that 
they would call out reserves to help enforce the bylaw. 

It is reported that city officials are busy preparing 
cases against 597 stores that defied the law by remain- 
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ing open and that perhaps 300 more arrests might 
have been made but for an insufficient number of 
police to gather evidence. 

Ironically enough, one of the stores that remained 
open was a Bible house, operated by the Montreal 
Bible Society. Reports of arrests made do not indicate 
that this particular place of business was charged -with 
violation. 

Other reports from Montreal tell how a young 
Jewish rabbi, a refugee from Hungary, was arrested 
while conducting a religious service in his own private 
home. The rabbi admitted participating in such a 
service with about a dozen persons present, but he 
was unaware of any law against such practice. The 
city bylaw prohibits the use of any building for reli- 
gious purposes without a permit. The accused was 
tried and convicted, though given a suspended sen- 
tence. 

Again we have demonstrated the inconsistency and 
confusion that invariably result when efforts are 
made to bring about religious enactments through 
civil authorities. One is reminded of our early 
colonial days, when, for example, church-state domi- 
nation that existed in Massachusetts resulted in the 
passage of a law punishing any person observing or 
giving any recognition to Christmas. According to 
Your Weekly Magazine Guide to Cape Cod, under 
date of July 14, 1951 (p. 83), the Puritans bitterly 
opposed the keeping of Christmas. Members of the 
Anglican Church who gave recognition to Christmas 
were greatly in the minority in Massachusetts, and 
their practice of observing Christmas was very much 
disliked by their fellow colonists. This opposition led 


Distributing Bibles in 
Public Schools 


Att lovers of the Holy Scriptures have 
appreciated the work of the Gideons in furnishing 
Bibles to different groups. Probably thousands of 
people have found comfort in the pages of this Book 
of books from copies found in hotel rooms. How many 
have been thus blessed no one in the world will ever 
_know, and none can estimate the gloom that has been 
dispelled, the sadness that has been lifted, and the 
despair that has been overcome through this work. 
Until the Gideons undertook to enlarge their work 
by giving Bibles through tax-supported agencies, we 
never heard a word of complaint about their activities. 
Of late théy have sought to use the public schools in 
different places as distributing agencies, and there has 
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the Puritans to pass a law in the year 1639 which 
read as follows: 

“‘ ‘Whosoever shall be found observing any such day 
as Christmas, or the like, either by forebearing of 
labour, fasting, or in any other way, shall be fined 
five shillings.’ ” 

The Guide goes on to say, “For twenty-two years 
this was the law. Even though then repealed, the 
effects of the colonists’ dislike of ‘any such day as 
Christmas, or the like,’ persisted far longer. Not 
until late in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
did Christmas become a holiday which the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims, and others here, might openly 
observe as a legal holiday.” 

It is exceedingly dangerous for civil authorities to 
assume the right to enforce the religious laws of any 
church. Civil authorities should have nothing to do 
with religion beyond affording to its people protection 
in the enjoyment of their religious rights and con- 
victions. It is the duty’ of government to afford to 
every citizen, in matters of religion, impartial protec- 
tion, but to stop there. Such a position gives religion 
and its adherents a fair and open field without patron- 
age and without hindrance. 

It is not in the legitimate province of government 
to determine what religion is true or what is false. 
Nor is it the prerogative of the civil authorities to 
determine for others whether they shall esteem one 
day above another, or regard all days alike holy. 
Every man has the right to worship or not to 
worship as his conscience or reason may dictate. 
Government is to protect but not to control men in 
the exercise of these rights. A. W. J. 


naturally been objection on the part of Jews generally, 
and Catholics sometimes, because the King James 
Version of the Bible is the one that the Gideons 
ordinarily distribute. To the Jews the New Testament 
is not inspired. To the Catholics the Protestant’s 
version lacks things that are considered essential. 

We are of the opinion that no religious group has 
a right to use the public schools in any way as an 
agency for propagating its beliefs. H. H. V. 


Catholie Priest Fined for 
Interfering With Mail 


Anos, Quesrc.—Father J. Alfred Roy, 
parish priest of Ste. Germaine Boule, Quebec, was 
fined $100 on a charge of interfering with mail ad- 
dressed to Regular Baptists over a five-month period. 
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In addition, Gervaise Begin, 16, who worked part- 
time in the post oftice where the mail was stopped, was 
given a suspended sentence for permitting another 
person to keep, delay, and detain postal circulars. 

In passing sentence, Magistrate Felix Allard said 
the charge was a technical one, since the mail detained 
consisted of circulars in nonsealed envelopes. There 
was no criminal intent, he added. 

Father Roy and the girl pleaded guilty to the 
charges. Miss Begin is the daughter of the former 
postmaster of Ste. Germaine Boule, William Begin, 
who has been dismissed for unsatisfactory work. 
Father Roy was reported to have admitted burning 
the Baptists’ mail. 

The charges arose when the Reverend Leslie G. 
Barnhart, pastor of the Regular Baptist church at 
LaSarre, Quebec, complained to the Post Office De- 
partment, Ottawa, that pamphlets sent to residents 
of Ste. Germaine Boule were not reaching their 
destination. 

Defense Counsel Charles Barbes asked a suspended 
sentence for the pair, and Magistrate Allard indi- 
cated he would consider the matter should the Justice 
Department prosecutor, J. J. Martel, of LaSarre, 
agree to it. 

Mr. Martel said, however, that his instruction from 
Ottawa was to let the court. use its own discretion 
in the matter. The sending and delivering of mail is 
a great public trust, and should be so regarded by all 
who have to do with postal affairs. 


Catholic Bishop Protests 
Publication of Protestant 
Sermon Report 

Denver, Dec. 24, [1951].—When the 
Pueblo Star-Journal and Chieftain correctly quoted 
Kelly O’Neall, pastor of Central Christian Church, 
Denver, as saying in his Reformation Day speech 
in Pueblo that the “corruption and superstition of 
the medieval church” was one of the reasons for the 
Protestant Reformation, Roman Catholic Bishop 
J. C. Willging of the local diocese demanded that 
Publisher Frank 8. Hoag retract the quotation, and 
threatened “corrective measures” if his demand was 
not met. Mr. Hoag”printed the bishop’s letter, then 
replied to it, saying in part: “We have no intention 
of retracting or apologizing for any statements which 
someone else makes and which we have a_ perfect 
right to print. No member of the Catholic 
Church, or any other church, is going to dictate to 
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us what we shall print as news 
No Space for Promotion 


In his letter, Bishop Willging also complained that 
when a local Catholic organization requested space to 
expound Catholic doctrine and practices, it was 
denied. Mr. Hoag replied that his columns are open 
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to reprints of sermons or to messages of general 
religious nature, but that the material submitted by 
the Knights of Columbus concerned only Catholicism 
and referred to books and publications in such a way 
as to constitute advertising. “We are not going to 
give space for the promotion of the tenets of the 
K. of C., the Masons or any other group except as 
they may be an integral part of news stories, speeches, 
meetings and formal activities of such groups,” he 
said, adding that as a matter of fact the papers’ files 
would show that more space has been given to Catholic 
organizations than to all Protestant denominations 
combined. Mr. Hoag, who grew up in a Quaker home, 
has published newspapers in Pueblo for forty-seven 
years. 


Puerto Rico Struggles With 
New Constitutional Provisions 


Pvrrro Rico’s proroseD CONSTITUTION 
provides that “no law shall be made respecting the 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. There shall be complete separation 
of church and state.” However, the constitution also 
prohibits interference with state provision of ‘“non- 
educational services” to children in parochial schools. 
Though there has been a great deal of debate in 
Puerto Rico relative to her proposed new constitution, 
especially relating to the status of church and state 
and certain threats made against the proposed con- 
stitution by spokesmen for the Catholie Church, the 
Roman Catholic bishops of San Juan and Ponce have 
announced that they are satisfied with the above 
compromise. 


Polish Communists Force 
Chureh Federation 


New Yors.—Federation of the Lutheran 
and the Reformed churches in Poland is being forced 
by that nation’s Communist government, according 
to word received by the National Lutheran Council 
in New York. 

. Details of the proposed unification were not re- 
ceived, the council said, but information supplied by 
well-informed sources indicated that the move would 
be the first step toward the elimination of confessional 
lines in Poland. 

Under the federation, the sources said, a central 
administration would be set up for the two churches, 
and some projects and activities would be merged. 
Also, positions of authority would, in all likelihood, 
be occupied by pro-Communist churchmen. 

The council said it had learned that Dr. Jan 
Szeruda had resigned as acting bishop of the Lutheran 
Chureh in Poland at the insistence of government 
authorities, and that the Reverend Karol Kotula of 
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Lodz was elected bishop at a recent synod when it was 
made clear the government would not confirm Dr, 
Szeruda in the post. on 


Adventists Get 
Insurance Break 


Sacramentro.—The State Unemployment 
Insurance Appeals Board says. members of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church may collect unem- 
ployment insurance if they are fired for refusing to 
work on Saturday. 

The decision was made in the case of Sibyl R. 
Tibbs, Whittier, who worked as a secretary of a 
Carpenters Union. She left her job when asked to 
work on Saturday, observed as the Sabbath by her 
faith. 

The Board said the law permits persons to draw 
benefits when their reasons for quitting are of a com- 
pelling nature-—Santa Barbara, California, News- 
Press, July 25, 1951. 


Ceylon Premier Opposes 
Making Buddhism the 
State Religion 


Ix speakrne BEFORE THE FouRTH annual 
conference of the United National Party, D. Stephen 
Senanayake, prime minister of Ceylon, stated that 
he was opposed to making Buddhism the state reli- 
gion even though it was the religion of the great 
majority of the people of Ceylon. He said: 

“To label Buddhism as the State religion or to 
label Lanka as a Buddhist State does not advance the 
interests either of the religion or of the country.” 
Lanka was the name previously used for Ceylon. 

He went on to state that the government would 
always do whatever. it could to ensure the welfare 
of “this great religion.” “However,” he said, “to 
reduce the sublime creed of Buddhism to the level 
of a State activity and to degrade its ministers to 
the position of minor State officials would be some- 
thing I could not countenance.” 

It sounds as though the prime minister of Ceylon 
approximates in his statement the proper conception 
of what should be the relationship of church and 
state in a community. Others weuld do well to ponder 
the statement made by the prime minister of Ceylon. 


Ohio Denies Jobless Insurance 
to Workers Who Refuse Jobs 
on Religious Grounds 


Cotvmevs, Onto—The Ohio Supreme 
Court has refused to disturb decisions denying jobless 
benefits to a worker who turned down employment on 
religious grounds. 
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Mary Jane Heisler declined to take a job as clerk 
and general office worker in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Youngstown, Ohio, because her orthodox Jewish 
beliefs, she said, prevented her from working on 
Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath. 

The Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
and its board of review ruled that refusal to take the 
job made her ineligible for benefit payments. 

The Ohio Supreme Court refused to review the 
case on the ground that no debatable constitutional 
question was involved. 


Catholic Bishops Against 
Free Bus Service 


Somernine oF A SENSATION was caused in 
the Wisconsin legislature when the Roman Catholic 
bishops of that State announced through their legis- 
lative spokesman that they were against a pending 
bill to give free bus service to parochial school stu- 
dents. William H. Spohn, an attorney speaking for 
the bishops, recalled that in 1946 a bus proposal of 
the same sort was defeated in a State-wide referen- 
dum. “The Catholics have accepted that verdict,” he 
said. “We don’t want to get into these messes.”— 
Christian Century, June 13, 1951. 


No Religious Census 
in Public Schools 


Sawa Crvz, Carrrornta.—A request by 
the Ministerial Fellowship for a religious census in 
local public schools was rejected by the city board 
of education on the grounds that it would not be a 
proper function for the schools. 

The fellowship had requested that cards be cireu- 
lated among the students asking family church mem- 
bership or church preference. The results were to 
be used in conducting a church membership campaign, 
with all local churches participating. 


Mrs. Roosevelt on State Aid 
to Parochial Schools 


Ey ovr issue of the fourth quarter of, 
1949 we referred to the controversy that sprang up 
between Cardinal Spellman and Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt concerning the use of public funds for sectarian 
purposes. Evidently Mrs. Roosevelt has not changed 
her mind, for in her syndicated column last year she 
said: 

“T have just been sent a reprint of an article by the 
Rey. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., published in ‘Amer- 
ica,’ the national Catholic weekly review. It is an 
answer evidently to an article by Gordon C. Lee, 
published in the National Education Assn. Journal 
for January, 1951. 
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“T did not see Mr. Lee’s article, but the reprint 
before me quotes from it and claims that in many 
cases the statements are incorrect. As I read this 
article by Fr. Hartnett I should judge that some of 
his statements are probably incorrect too. 

“The argument of the ‘America’ article, however, 
is summed up apparently in this plea: ‘This policy 
of penalizing them (Catholic schools) for exercising 
their educational and religious freedom is quite un- 
necessary. In the Netherlands, for example, the 
state succeeds in having all its legitimate purposes 
achieved by treating denominational and state schools 
on a par as far as public support is concerned.’ 

“Would not this mean that all private schools 
should then be subsidized by the state and treated 


on a par?” 
* % % * * 


Fr. Hartnett goes on to say, however, that he does 
not expect such treatment in the United States. 

“Our state constitutions prohibit the use of public 
funds for sectarian education, he writes. ‘All we 
can claim, however, under our constitutional system 
is “auxiliary services.” We claim them because they 
are constitutional, because they are no more than just 
and because this is the root of our controversy with 
the NEA. They symbolize our contention that paro- 
chial schools are an “integral part of the American 
educational endeavor.” ” 

“This also would seem to me to mean, however, 
that all private schools had a right to the same 
‘auxiliary services.’ I wonder whether Fr. Hartnett 
would agree to taking most of these services out of 
the school systems.” 

% % * * * 

“Tt seems to me that health services, if properly 
administered, should not be in the schools at all. 
They should be under public health. They should 
begin -with prenatal care and continue all the years 
of a child’s growth. 

“Secondly, transportation is something that should 
come out of the regular tax budget in a community. 
If children are to be transported to and from school 
they should be transported from the safety point of 
view by the community. And this should include all 
children. 

“In the case of school lunches, these usually are 
provided by the PT.A’s or an outside welfare organi- 
zation with the help of surplus foods from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It seems to me this pro- 
vision is a welfare activity and not a school activity. 

“Free books, on the other hand, are a school activity 
and should not be given to any but public schools. 

“Tf this program were followed the whole argument 
of ‘auxiliary services’ could perhaps be solved. This 
tension between what should be given to public schools 
and what should be given to any other schools could 
be removed from our midst.”—Permission United 
Feature Syndicate. 
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Lockhart, Artist 


The Dramatic Meeting of 
King John of England and His Barons 


Sivex HUNDRED and thirty-seven years 
ago this June there was enacted on the meadows of 
Runnymede in southern England one of the most 
dramatic episodes in human history. During the 
summer of 1214 the army of King John had been 
defeated in France. Returning to England in No- 
vember of that year, John found himself facing a 
hostile nobility. These feudal barons threatened im- 
mediate revolution, but the king wisely arranged a 
truce. 

At its expiration the barons made their demands. 
The king refused to grant them. The barons then 
took up arms and marched on London. Finding him- 
self deserted by most of his followers, and fearing 
the destruction of his castles, the king deceitfully 
pretended to desire peace. A conference was arranged, 
and the king and nobles began a long discussion 
about the terms of peace and the liberties which the 
barons had already reduced to writing. 

To this document, or one drafted on the basis of 
it, assent was wrung from the king, and his seal was 
aftixed before the conclusion of the day, June 15, 
1215. This document, still in existence in the British 
Museum after all these years, is known as “the Arti- 
cles of the Barons.” 

While the Great Charter bears the date of June 15, 
1215, when the articles were accepted, it was on 
Friday, June 19, 1215, that its provisions took the 
form of a charter and were authenticated, probably in 
several copies, by the king’s great seal. The king 
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referred to this later date as the time he made peace 
with the barons, and this is accepted as the date of 
the surviving copies of the Charter. The peace was 
short-lived. Open war broke out. The king sought 
help from Rome. The Charter was annulled, and the 
barons declared excommunicate. 

The barons, on their part, made overtures to 
France. Louis, the son of the French king, invaded 
England in May, 1216. The people of London re- 
ceived him with respect and homage. He in turn 
confirmed the Charter. In October of that same year 
King John, a defeated and sick man, died. The 
Charter was voluntarily renewed in the name of the 
new king, John’s infant son, Henry ITI, in 1216 and 
1217. In 1225, after Henry became of age, the 
definitive reissue appeared. Two originals of it have 
survived. One of these was on exhibit recently in the 
Library of Congress. It was not the English custom 
during that period to authenticate documents by sig- 
nature. Therefore the Magna Carta was not signed 
by either the king or his barons. It was attested only 
by the king’s seal. 

The battle for freedom and the victory attained 
by the English barons in the thirteenth century gave 
a great impetus to the cause of human liberty. Many 
battles have had to be fought since that day by those 
who cherish freedom. The struggle on the part of 
the liberty-loving people of the world is a continuous 
one. Oppression is ever ready to rear its head. It 
takes vigilance and determination to remain free. 
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June 14 of this year will mark the 175th anniversary of the adoption by the Continental Congress of the 
Stars and Stripes as the official flag of the United States of America. 








